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THE SEATTLE MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


“Tue Teachers of America, their eco- 
nomic, social and professional welfare, the 
chief concern of state and nation,’’ was the 
theme set for the sixty-fifth annual meeting 
of the National Edueation Association at 
Seattle, Washington, from Juiy 3 to 8, by 
President Francis G. Blair. 

With such a theme, it was quite proper 
that the meeting should be a ‘‘family 
affair.’’ One could count on the fingers of 
two hands the number of speakers on a pro- 
gram listing more than 250 addresses who 
were outside the profession. 

At Seattle the most largely attended sum- 
mer meeting of the National Education 
Association gathered and diseussed the 
questions of tenure, pension and retirement 
funds, vacations and sabbatical year, the 
teacher and the legislator, the superin- 
tendent and the teacher, ete. Such was the 
current of the meeting of which the most 
distinguishing feature was, however, the 
hospitality tendered by the citizens of 
Seattle. Each member of the association, 
whether he or she arrived by boat or train, 
was met and presented with a bouquet of 
flowers. The gardens, which are the pride 
of Seattle, were raided day after day to 
supply flowers for the visitors and for each 
of the numerous meetings. Seattle citizens 
also offered their ears and themselves drove 
large parties to the mountains and beauty 
spots. Seldom has the association had a re- 
ception as royal as that given it in Seattle. 
Regular attendants at National Educa- 
_ Association meetings have come to look 
‘orward to the music. The Seattle con- 


vention fulfilled this expectation amply 
through the courtesy of the teachers of Min- 
neapolis, who sent the famous St. Olaf’s 
choir for the opening meeting Sunday 
night, July 3. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, former president of 
the University of Washington, sounded a 
keynote which echoed again and again 
through the addresses of the week, when at 
the introductory convocation he declared: 

The laity can and should decide the ultimate 
purpose of schools in terms of the very general 
democratic purposes to be served; it should decide 
how much sacrifice it can make for their realization 
in terms of money, sacrifices either in public taxes 
or in length of period that young people are to be 
supported in economic leisure, but the laity is not 
competent to decide on the specific means which 
will accomplish the particular results demanded for 
the money available. This is the business of the 
scientifically trained scholar and educator, and he 
must not be frustrated with ignorant or selfish 
interference. 


The economic status of teachers in the 
United States held the stage at one of the 
major early meetings where Fred M. 
Hunter, superintendent of schools at Oak- 
land, California, discussed the question of 
tenure, the viewpoints held at present, data 
impinging on the tenure issue, brought out 
by educational researches and the legal 
progress by states and cities. Twenty-two 
states have adopted  teacher-retirement 
laws, Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal of the 
McKinley School at Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
chairman of the committee of 100 on 
Teachers Retirement and Allowances, an- 
nounced in a talk on pension and retire- 
ment funds at the same session. 

‘Conscientious school boards hesitate to 
refuse reelection to the teacher rendered 
incompetent when that teacher has given 
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years of faithful service,’’ she said. 
‘*School boards should not have to make 
such decisions. They should be free to 
employ competent teachers. <A good retire- 
ment system is a saving to the general pub- 
lie because it makes possible the replace- 
ment of superannuated teachers on the 
maximum salary by younger teachers who 
begin on a smaller salary.’’ 

William F. Webster, superintendent of 
schools at Minneapolis, Minnesota, told how 
successful were the operations of the sab- 
batical year at Minneapolis and surveyed 
the conditions with respect to vacations and 
sabbatical year regulations in other cities. 
By making the working contract with the 
teacher more attractive and comparable to 
the best practices in business, he explained, 
the high percentage of teachers who remain 
in the schools but a year or two years can 
be cut down. 

Augustus O. Thomas, state commissioner 
of education for Maine and president of 
the World Federation of Education, told 
how the nations were rallying to the idea 
of a world fellowship in education. ‘‘Our 
schools,’’ he said, ‘‘can do more than any 
other influence to break down the wall of 
prejudice. The sporting sense should be 
developed. It is the ‘wooden horse’ by 
means of which we can break into the 
walled city of human hatreds.’’ 

The social perspective of the teacher was 
the subject of a companion meeting where 
E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools of Houston, Texas, opened the pro- 
gram with an address on ‘‘The Teacher and 
the School Board.’’ Uel W. Lamkin, presi- 
dent of Northwest Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri, in a speech on 
‘‘The Teacher and the Community,’’ con- 
trasted the problems of teaching in the 
agricultural civilization which we have had 
and the mechanical civilization which we 
are coming into. 

‘‘Teachers organizations as a whole are 
altruistic in their purposes,’’ said J. Her- 
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bert Kelley, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
speaking on the teacher and the legislature 
‘““but to date the positive achievements of 
far too many of them consist of tax mea. 
sures, salary schedules, tenure acts an¢ 
retirement systems. These results, in ¢) 
public mind, savor of advancing the intey. 
ests of teachers rather than of promoting 
the education of the child. By promoting 
the general educational welfare, by foster. 
ing professional zeal and by advancing 
educational standards, teachers will win the 
respect and good-will of the tax-paying 
public who, in turn, will gladly, throug) 
their representatives in the legislatur 
enact the provisions which will make them 
comfortable in their work.’’ 

‘‘The Teacher and Political Parties’’ was 
the theme of William M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh, Pennsy!- 
vania. Mrs. Victor H. Maelstrom, vice. 
president of the National Congress o/ 
Parents and Teachers, outlined the fortv- 
nate results in such fields as educational 
legislation which have resulted from clos 
cooperation on the part of parents and 
teachers. 

Still more important aspects were leit 


=i $y 


for a night mass meeting in the Universit) 
of Washington Stadium, where J. 
Gwinn, superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, California, discussed ‘Th 
Teachers and the Superintendent’’ and 
Miss Mary McSkimmon, of Brookline 
Massachusetts, ‘‘The Teacher’s Work and 
Playtime.’’ Livingston C. Lord, president 
of the Eastern Illinois Teachers College 
spoke at the same time on ‘‘The Teacher; 
Being, Knowing, Doing.’’ Superintendent 
Gwinn said: 


Education concerns itself with the individual 
and society. The teacher’s activity is directed 
toward the individual, the child. The superinter 
dent’s activity is more definitely directed 
society through the board of education. The super 


intendent is the advocate of the teacher to 
The 


toward 


board of education and to the general public. 
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teacher is the advocate of the superintendent to 
the child and his parents. The teacher and the 


erintendent are mutually dependent; what helps 


su 
the other; what harms one harms the 


one helps 
other. 

Contributions of teachers in special sub- 
jects provided a symposium of contrasts in 
which O. L. Manchester, voicing the cause 
of the teacher of economies, reviewed the 
inereasing complications of our modern 
eystem of civilization and the consequent 
growing need of widespread knowledge of 
the principles of economies. ‘‘The teacher 
of voeations,’’ Mrs. Adelaide S. Baylor, of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, pointed out, ‘‘ereates a citizenship of 
non-parasites, an ample supply of trained 
workmen to all types of vocations, the 
utilization of national resources and con- 
servation of both to American life.’’ 

Miss Erna Grassmuck, director of geog- 
raphy for Pennsylvania, explained how 
geography had broken the bounds of mere 
cartography and has become a universal 
solvent capable of interpreting the world 
and its problems and its moods. 

‘Without some familiarity with the best 
in English and American literature,’’ said 
H. W. Shryock, president of the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, speaking on the place of the 
teacher of literature, ‘‘the speech of our 
nation would inevitably tend more and 
more toward dialect and _ provincialism. 
The one thing that maintains unity in the 
speech of all the Anglo-Saxon race is the 
faet that we have as our common heritage 
a long line of literary treasure from ‘Ham- 
let’ to ‘Searlet Letter.’ ’’ 

Cora Mel Patten, chairman of the junior 
drama committee of the Drama League of 
America, Los Angeles, California, intro- 
duced probably the youngest of the special- 
wed teaching fields in ‘‘The Teacher of 
Dramatics, ” in which she traced the growth 
‘rom amateur activity toward impressive 
accomplishment founded on capable dra- 
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matic instruction of teacher directors in 
creditable thorough schools. 

The business sessions of the National 
Edueation Association were occupied with 
a variety of questions. Reorganization of 
the representation with the idea of cutting 
down the size of the Representative Assem- 
bly was recommended by P. P. Claxton, 
superintendent of schools in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, debated and put over until next 
summer for decision. John W. Abercrom- 
bie, formerly state superintendent of edu- 
cation of Montgomery, Alabama; Jesse H. 
Newlon, superintendent of schools in Den- 
ver, Colorado, and Arthur Chamberlain, 
former secretary of the California Council 
of Education, reviewed the policy of the 
National Education Association toward the 
departments, special committees, and state 
associations respectively. Mr. Chamberlain 
recorded the remarkable growth of the 
state education associations, indicating im- 
plications of this growth, while Mr. Newlon 
urged important operations on the commit- 
tee system as it functions within the 
National Education Association. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, principal, New 
York City, and Walter R. Siders presented 
‘*Plans and Policies for Homes for Retired 
Teachers’’ and were empowered to receive 
funds to conduct an investigation into the 
question. 

The most outstanding decade in seventy 
years of history of the National Education 
Association was described in the annual 
report of J. W. Crabtree, secretary. In his 
survey, Mr. Crabtree summarized the asso- 
ciation’s progress since 1917, when he 
became secretary and when the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters were moved from Ann 
Arbor to Washington, D.C. In that period 
the membership has increased from 8,000 
to more than 170,000. 

In his survey Secretary Crabtree placed 
particular emphasis on the problem of 
teacher tenure and superintendent tenure. 
He pointed out that a few years ago many 
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superintendents opposed the principle of 
permanent tenure for teachers, but that 
this attitude has almost entirely changed. 
Superintendent tenure, the report contin- 
ued, presents a vital problem to-day. 

Walter P. Morgan, president of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois, presented a policy of the 
National Education Association toward 
‘Private Foundations and Other National 
Organizations’’ for discussion and Dean 
William F. Russell, of Columbia University, 
presented ‘‘Issues of International Rela- 
tions.”’ 

The association heard the status of the 
bill to create a department of education in 
the national government and resolved to 
continue their efforts toward its successful 
passage in the new form. 

The economic and professional status of 
the rural school teacher, the elementary 
school teacher, the high-school teacher and 
the college teacher were dealt with by Ruth 
Hale, state agent for rural education, 
Augusta, Maine; Clara L. Jahnke, ele- 
mentary school teacher, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Anne C. Woodward, of Somerville 
High School, Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and David Felmley, president of the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
respectively. Miss Hale, recalling the 
accomplishments of the department of 
classroom teachers, suggested the creation 
of a department of rural education at the 
National Education Association head- 
quarters. 

With fitting significance the final mass 
meeting was devoted to the great teachers 
of America. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, in praising Charles 
W. Eliot, gave him credit for the junior 
high school movement and P. P. Claxton 
spoke on Governor George E. Aycock. Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of schools 
in Los Angeles, California, honored the 
national significance of the life work of 
Ella Flagg Young which was centered in 
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Chicago. William T. Harris was the fourth 
famous educator to receive laudations at 
the session. John J. Tigert, commissioner 
of education at Washington, spoke op 
Harris. 

Sixteen departments of the Nationa] 
Education Association and seventeen allied 
organizations divided the hours of the 
afternoons for three days. Especially 
thorough programs had been prepared for 
the departments of adult education, bys 
ness education and elementary school prin- 
cipals and by the conference of corrective 
speech teachers, the secretaries of state 
education associations an dthe school gar- 
den association. 

W. T. Longshore, principal of Greenwood 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, submitted a 
report to the elementary school principals 
on standards and training for the elemen- 
tary school principal in which ‘‘a single 
standard and a single salary schedule, 
based upon training, experience and 
merit,’’ was recommended. A stateiment on 
principles of curriculum building was pre- 
sented before the secondary school princi- 
pals by Miss Florence Maltucker, of th 
National Education Association headquar- 
ters staff, in which she concluded that ‘‘a 
synthesis of curriculum theories is not only 
necessary but also possible.’’ 

Before the same group meeting Eugen 
S. Briggs, superintendent at Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, spoke in favor of ‘‘exploratory 
eourses’” which enable students to better 
select their vocations. 

F. A. Osborn, professor of physics at the 
University of Washington, disclosed that 
among Washington schools of eighteen or 
more teachers, 20 per cent. of the scienc 
teachers had taken no major in any one 0! 
the subjects which they taught. 

In a keynote speech to the department 0! 
social sciences, Superintendent Jesse H. 
Newlon, of Denver, warned that ‘‘whal 
shall be taught in history and civics and 
the other social studies and how it shall be 
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taught constitutes the most important cur- 
rieulum problem to-day.’’ George H. 
Black, president of the Washington State 
Normal School, pointed out that accident 
prevention has become a necessary part of 
the school health and physical education 
program. 

Systems of ethies function in our 
churches, families, professions and commer- 
cial organizations, Milton Bennion, of the 
University of Utah, explained before the 
department of social studies, but knowledge 
and teaching of ethies is not widespread in 
our schools. Essie Elliott summarized the 
srowth of home economies classes for boys 
and Alice Liljegren, after drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that half a million children 
in our schools have speech defects, declared 
that experience shows 90 per cent. of the 
eases to be curable. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, held 
out the promise of reducing America’s 
crime bill in half by eooperation between 
parents and teachers, in an address to the 
Parent-Teacher Congress. The national 
organization of seeretaries of state educa- 
tion associations begins to figure more 
largely in the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings and their position is under- 
standable by the statement of Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers Association, that thirty-eight 
states have built up large teachers associa- 
tions able to publish association journals. 

The election of Miss Cornelia S. Adair, 
teacher in a junior high school at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to sueceed Francis G. 
Blair, was uncontested. Miss Adair was 
one of the organizers of the National Edu- 
cation Association in its new form. 

Minneapolis is under consideration as 
the city for the meeting of the National 
Edueation Association next summer. 

Quite unlike the usual heterogeneous pile 
of recommendations and appreciations, the 
resolutions drafted and passed by the 
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National Education Association at Seattle 
emerged as a comprehensive unified an- 
nouncement of policy. The first and major 
section was a declaration of rights for all 
the schools, teachers, supervisors and stu- 
dents in the United States. 

The resolutions follow: 


Resolutions Submitted for the Consideration of 
Representatwe Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association by the Committee on Resolutions 
(George D. Strayer, Chairman): We propose as 
an American program of education the provision 
of opportunities through education which will en- 
able each individual to achieve his highest develop- 
ment in order that he may most completely fill his 
place in the society of which he is a member. 


I 


The achievement of this ideal requires that the 
following provisions for education be made: 

1. That teachers, who are prepared for their 
work by a generous liberal education, and by sound 
professional training, shall be provided for all 
schools. We believe that the minimum of training 
for teaching should be not less than four years 
beyond high-school graduation. 

That salaries be paid to teachers commensurate 
with the investment which must be made in pre- 
paring for teaching and with the importance of 
the service rendered. 

That after a probationary period during which 
they demonstrate their acceptability for the ser- 
vice, teachers should enjoy tenure during continued 
efficiency, and that provision for retirement allow- 
ances based upon sound actuarial evidence, and 
involving contributions by teachers as well as by 
the public, be established on a state-wide basis. 

2. That curricula and courses of study be made 
available which are adapted to individual needs. 
That the reestablishment of individual pupil- 
teacher relationships be considered an essential of 
education. 

3. That in their work in our schools all who 
attend them whether in nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, elementary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, voeational school, continuation school, 
night school, opportunity school, college, university 
or professional school shall be placed in groups of 
such size and flexibility, as to provide for their 
regular and continuous progress. That failure and 
repetition be considered abnormal. That educa- 
tional and vocational guidance be considered a 
primary obligation of organized education. That 
special classes and special opportunities be pro- 
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vided for the sub-normal, the physically handi- 
capped and delinquent and that provision be made 
for meeting the constantly changing interests of 
all children. That opportunities for general cul- 
ture for vocational training, for the cultivation of 
special talents, or for the removal of deficiencies 
be provided for those young people who are en- 
gaged in productive activities and for adults. 

4. That the administrative and supervisory local 
unit of control be made large enough to justify 
the employment of men and women with special 
training in educational leadership, administration, 
and supervision of instruction. That outside of the 
urban areas this unit must be larger than the dis- 
trict or township. 

5. That all administrative officers, state, county 
and city be selected for their positions on the 
basis of their professional qualifications and attain- 
ment by lay boards of education. 

6. That state, county, city and other boards of 
education be elected on non-partisan ballots, chosen 
at large from the area which the board is to serve, 
for relatively long terms, and that the terms of 
office of members be so arranged as to make it 
impossible to select a majority of the members of 
the board at any one election. 

7. That the distinction between the lay control 
of public education and the professional adminis- 
tration of schools be acknowledged in the law and 
in the rules of boards of education. That appoint- 
ment of teachers and of all other employées be 
only upon nomination of the superintendent of 
schools. That courses of study and curricula, the 
adoption of textbooks and the provision for educa- 
tional supplies be proposed by the superintendent 
of schools in cooperation with the members of the 
supervisory teaching staff for the consideration of 
the board of education. That the annual budget 
showing unit costs for each item of the educational 
program be prepared by the superintendent and 
his staff and submitted to the board of education 
for consideration. That the recommendations for 
buildings and equipment based upon an evaluation 
of the present plant and a forecast of future needs 
be presented to the board of education by the 
superintendent of schools. That a report of the 
achievement of the schools based upon scientific 
inquiry be required of the superintendent of 
schools and that he ask for further support only 
upon the basis of such proved efficiency. 

8. That our schools be financed upon a state-wide 
basis. That it be recognized that it is the prime 
duty of each state to guarantee to each individual 
a satisfactory minimum program of education in 
each of the several areas for taxation and for the 
administration of schools throughout the state. 
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9. That it be recognized as an obligation of each 
state to provide a department of education 
equipped to certify as to the adequacy of all loca) 
programs of education in meeting state standards 
That this state department of education through 
research, through experimentation and through 
personal leadership stimulate local communities i 
provide more adequate programs of education thay 
the state can require, to the end that the state's 
minimum acceptable program may from time ty 
time be advanced. 

10. That the federal government which has long 
accepted responsibility for conducting inquiries 
and disseminating information concerning the pub 
lic schools of the nation enlarge the scope of its 
scientific inquiry with respect to education and 
increase its support of this undertaking. That this 
most important function of the national govern. 
ment can be best carried out by the establishment 
of a department of education with a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet. We pledge our aggressive 
support to the Curtis-Reed Bill which provides for 
the establishment of a department of education 
and for the more adequate support of scientific 
research in education under the direction of a sec- 
retary of education. 

II 

We recommend that the program of physical and 
health education already provided in many centers 
be extended to all of the schools of the nation. In 
the development of this program we urge that 
emphasis be given to the teaching of the evil effects 
of narcotic drugs and of alcoholic beverages. 


III 


In order that even a minimum program of edu 
cation may be provided for the boys and girls in 
the sections of the United States suffering fron 
the devastation of the flood it is necessary that 
support be provided from other than local and state 
sources. We therefore urge the Congress of th 
United States to make appropriations sufficient t 
meet this educational emergency. 


IV 


The growing tendency of state legislatures ¢ 
pass laws compelling or forbidding the teaching of 
particular subjects or topics in the public sehoo's 
is an unwise and dangerous practice which if co 
tinued will transform our educational institutions, 
now consecrated to the teaching of the truth, into 
prejudiced schools devoted to the interests 
special propaganda. 

Legislatures have no disposition to take over the 
making of the course of study as a whole. They 
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uld shrink from such an undertaking as an ex- 
pert matter beyond their province and ability. 
But in response to the agitations and pressures of 
rarious social blocs and groups they are doing a 
far worse thing without so intending. They are 
making a partial and inflexible course of study 
which hampers the schools in their effort to serve 
wholesomely and in @ balanced and proportionate 
way all the needs of the child and all the interests 


wo 


f society. 
"ti association deprecates and condemns this 
tendency as contrary to the more fundamental in- 
tentions of legislatures and as frustrative of 
society’s basic desires to keep schools wholesome 
and democratic. 
Vv 
The National Education Association in recogni- 
tion of the personality, the military genius, the 
unequaled courage and great leadership in the west 
during the War of the Revolution of George 
Rogers Clark endorses the movement to build a 
great permanent memorial at Vincennes, Indiana, 
the site of Clark’s greatest achievement, as a per- 
petual inspiration to all Americans of unselfish, 
patriotie service. 
VI 
For the generous hospitality and efficient man- 
agement which have contributed so largely to the 
notable suecess of this, the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, we wish 
to express our most sincere appreciation to the 
people of the State of Washington and the City 
of Seattle. to the schools, their officials, teachers 
and pupils, to the churches, musicians, Boy Scouts 
and other organizations and to the public press. 
WiLuiAM Dow BouTWELL 
ScHooL SERVICE, 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 





THE TEACHER AND THE 
LEGISLATURE’ 


THERE are right ways and wrong ways 
for teachers to work with legislatures. My 
purpose is to analyze both right and wrong 
ways and, if possible, outline a method of 
securing legislation worthy of approval. 

May we econeede at the outset that a 
teacher has as much right to lobby in the 

* Address delivered Tuesday, July 5, 1927, at the 


annual convention of the National Education Asso- 
elation, Seattle, Washington. 
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legislature as a doctor, a lawyer or an 
engineer ; also, that a teachers’ organization 
has as much right to maintain its com- 
mittees in the state capital during a legis- 
lative session as has the State Federation 
of Labor, the State Chamber of Commerce, 
the League of Women Voters or the State 
Grange? It does not follow, however, that 
having the right, it is expedient for a 
teacher or a teachers’ organization to exer- 
cise that right at all times; but there are 
times and occasions when it is imperative 
that the right should be exercised. 

Teachers’ organizations as a whole are 
altruistic in their purposes, but to date the 
positive achievements of far too many of 
them consist of tax measures, salary sched- 
ules, tenure acts and retirement systems. 
These results, in the public mind, savor of 
advancing the interests of teachers rather 
than of promoting the education of chil- 
dren. This conclusion on the part of the 
publie is short-sighted, but it is real. We 
know that a teacher can not do his best 
work for the children committed to his care 
unless he receives a salary comparable with 
the income of others of his social standing, 
unless he is reasonably secure in his position 
and unless he knows that he will not have to 
spend the evening of his life in the poor 
house. The average citizen, however, does 
not see that far ahead. 

I am convinced, after many years of 
work in the publie schools and with the 
legislatures of several states, that these good 
objectives could have been attained with 
less public criticism had teachers empha- 
sized higher qualifications for themselves, 
teaching efficiency during their active ser- 
vice and retirement allowances as deferred 
salaries rather than pensions. Is it too 
much to hope that teachers and their or- 
ganizations will soon take a more advanced 
stand in their legislative work and focus 
their attention on constructive work, such 
as right procedures by the federal govern- 
ment in educational matters, by state and 
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local boards of education and by state de- 
partment staffs, and equitable distribution 
of public funds for education based upon 
the need of a community to give every child 
a square deal? By promoting the general 
educational welfare, by fostering profes- 
sional zeal and by advancing educational 
standards we will win the respect and good 
will of the tax-paying public who, in turn, 
will gladly, through their representatives 
in the legislature, enact the provisions 
which will make us comfortable in our 
work. Salaries, tenure and retirement 
allowances will come as a by-product of 
qualifications, efficiency and professional 
spirit. If we aim at the former we make 
recognition of the latter tardy and re- 
luctant. If we aim at the latter we enlist 
the active cooperation of legislators and tax- 
payers who cheerfully grant the former as 
means of securing the latter. 

To be more specific, in Pennsylvania our 
state education association working through 
its committees on legislation has been 
largely instrumental in securing the enact- 
ment of four far-reaching measures: 

1. The School Code of 1911. This code divided 
school districts into four classes, according 
to population; provided the number of school 
directors, their qualifications, powers and 
duties; defined the system of school finances, 
limiting school bonds and determining the 
taxation for the school districts of each 
class; provided for school directors’ associa- 
tions; established a state council of educa- 
tion; provided standards for the certification 
of teachers; established medical inspection 
of pupils and teachers; outlined courses of 
study; classified high schools; provided for 
consolidated schools, vocational schools, nor- 
mal schools and publie school libraries and 
established a state school fund. 

2. The Retirement Act of 1917. This act estab- 
lished a state-wide public school employes’ 
retirement system. Fifty per cent. of this 
fund is made up of contributions by the 
teachers or employees, twenty-five per cent. 
by the school districts or employers and 
twenty-five per cent. by state appropriations. 
The benefits of this act were further ex- 
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tended by legislation in 1925. This system 
now has reserve funds totaling $48,000,009 

3. The Woodruff Salary Act of 1919. This - 
provided higher pay for all school teachers 
in all school districts and established 
minimum salary of $65 a month. 

4. The Edmonds Act of 1921. This act set ney 
standards of qualifications for teachers, pro- 
viding that after September 1, 1927, all ele. 
mentary teachers in the public schools mus 
have had two years’ normal school training 
or its equivalent above a full four-year high. 
school course and all secondary school teach. 
ers an A. B. degree or its equivalent. The 
act increased teachers’ salaries and stipu- 
lated a minimum salary of $100. It also 
determined the method for apportioning state 
aid. 


In all four acts our association enjoyed 
the active and hearty cooperation of the 
public, the press and the taxpayers. 

In the second and third measures, retire- 
ment and salaries, our association had th 
cooperation of another teachers’ organiza- 
tion, quite strong at that time and with 
good leadership. In the fourth measure, 
new standards of qualifications for teachers, 
we encountered serious difficulty with that 
group which by that time had fallen into 
less wise hands and was working for only 
one thing—tenure. The Edmonds Bill was 
finally passed and has become the basis of 
Pennsylvania’s present state program of 
education. But the break in our ranks in 
1921 made itself felt in the legislatures ot 
1923 and 1925 and to a less degree in 1927 

The situation I am trying to picture to 
you is this: the state education association 
is working for the general educational wel- 
fare; the other group is working for tenur 
The program of the state education associa- 
tion includes tenure for teachers; the pro- 
gram of the other group consists only ot 
tenure for teachers. Not much difference 
you will say. But there is a colored gentle- 
man in the woodpile and that gentleman's 
name is ‘‘polities.’’ In the light of recen' 
primary election seandals in the Keyston 
State you are already prepared to believe 
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that I have named the ‘‘gentleman’’ cor- 
rectly and are doubtless interested to know 
just how ‘*he’’ worked. 

I challenge any one to find a better ex- 
ample of the wrong way to do legislative 
work than the procedure I am about to de- 
scribe. I will make the description imper- 
sonal as I have no grudges to satisfy and 
will give the faets in a purely academic 
manner to illustrate how, by faulty pro- 
cedure, well-meaning teachers working for 
a good cause may not only fail to accom- 
plish their purpose, but also may antag- 
onize a long-suffering legislature to the nth 
degree, make themselves anathema and kill 
their own cause. 

The ‘‘gentleman in the woodpile,’’ here- 
after called simply the ‘‘ gentleman,’’ relied 
upon the political power of a relative who 
undoubtedly had great political prestige. 
‘‘He’’ and a handful of kindred spirits set 
out to give Pennsylvania a tenure law. 
‘“He’’ didn’t consider it necessary to ad- 
here to a tenure bill agreed to.by the two 
teachers’ organizations, but changed it to 
suit his whims, without consulting our asso- 
ciation’s committee on legislation. After 
“he” had embarked upon that independent 
career he was, of course, allowed to go it 
alone. ‘‘He’’ and three or four associates 
button-holed legislators in season and out of 
season; they stayed in the capital city all 
the time the legislature was in session; they 
sat in the front part of the legislative hall 
and checked up on the way the various 
members voted. After the defeat of their 
pet measure in the session of 1923 they pub- 
lished the vote of individual members and 
sought to prevent the reelection of certain 
members to the 1925 legislature. 

In the 1925 legislature, the scene was re- 
enacted with greater vigor, for the ‘‘gentle- 
man’s’ prestige had greatly increased. 
Here was a pretty set-up with everything 
made to order, but the opposition to a selfish 
bill, selfishly sponsored to keep a few lead- 
ers in the limelight was so great that when 
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the Tenure Bill came to third reading in the 
House even with the strength of the Repub- 
lican organization mustered in its favor it 
went down to defeat. 

After that defeat the ‘‘gentleman”’ sub- 
sided somewhat, for his prestige in the Re- 
publican party had been shattered. But 
the presidency of the teacher-group passed 
to another who had a relative in the state 
senate. In 1927, the scene was reenacted 
with the same, though less spectacular, re- 
sult. What do we get from this allegorical 
recital? 

Before drawing up conclusions may I 
give another illustration of legislative work 
which I observed this spring, but in which 
neither I nor the organization I represent 
had any immediate interest? It is the work 
of the League of Women Voters. That or- 
ganization is non-partisan and aims to in- 
form women voters regarding the political 
issues of the day. It stands for the best in 
legislation and during our legislature of 
1927 sought to abolish the fee system of 
paying tax collectors. Had they secured 
this desirable legislation they would have 
saved many thousands of dollars of public 
money, but the tactics of its committee on 
legislation not only failed to get their bill 
out of committee and on the calendar but 
nearly broke up the organization. 

This is how it happened. The legislative 
committee opened headquarters in the capi- 
tal city, tabulated the members of both 
houses, lobbied personally by the button- 
hole method, occupied prominent places in 
the legislative halls, watched members as 
they voted, cireularized them, brought pres- 
sure to bear from various constituencies 
‘“hack home’’; in fact, did everything short 
of coercion. 

A week before the close of the session, 
with their bill still in committee, the chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
League of Women Voters left the capital 
city in high dudgeon charging that the 
president of the league was advocating 
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machine polities rather than political edu- 
cation and that the league had changed its 
fundamental policy. These charges were 
vague and nebulous, to be sure, but they 
well-nigh disrupted the organization. 

There is striking similarity in the meth- 
ods used by the two organizations—the 
group of teachers referred to and the 
League of Women Voters: 


(a) Both sponsored worthy measures. 

(b) Both maintained continuous lobbies through- 
out the session of the legislature. 

(c) Both used personal methods of button- 
holing legislators. 

(d) Both practiced espionage on legislators as 
they voted. 

(e) Both jeopardized their own causes. 

(f) Both failed completely and brought censure 
upon their organizations. 


In sharp contrast with these methods are 
those used, if*I may be pardoned for men- 
tioning my own organization by the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 
They may be summarized as follows: 


1. Our committee on legislation is elected by the 
House of Delegates of the association. The 
committee elects its own chairman who ap- 
points various members of the committee on 
sub-committees to study particular problems 
and to organize a publicity campaign or a 
program of popular education on a desirable 
measure. 

2. This committee works under the direction of 
the president and the executive council of 
the association and submits to the House of 
Delegates at the annual convention a report 
embodying a program of desirable legisla- 
tion. The House of Delegates, by vote, 
modifies and adopts the legislative program. 
It then becomes the duty of the legislative 
committee to draft the necessary bills and 
have them introduced in the legislature. 

3. Through the chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House, the chair- 
man of our legislative committee arranges for 
hearings on measures which are not reported 
out of committee promptly. We prepare in- 
formation for the committee and muster our 
forces for the hearing. Here is where we 
make sur fight and we win or lose with the 
vote of the committee. If the vote is nega- 
tive, the cause is dead for that session and 
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we begin a program of education for two 
years hence. If the vote is affirmative We 


keep a watchful eye on the bill to see that 


it appears on the calendar and Progresses 
satisfactorily through the required three 
readings, that it goes to the other house for 
action and that it is properly presented tp 
the governor for approval. 

This is very simple procedure with all the 
cards on the table and with everything open 
and above board. The publie will suppor: 
such procedure, legislators like it, it pro. 
duces results and there are no unfavorable 
reactions. 

In this procedure, nothing is ‘‘sewed 
up,’’ nothing is ‘‘ put over,’’ no individual 
is brought into the limelight, no one gets 
any glory, but good educational legislation 
is accomplished ; teaching conditions are im- 
proved and educational opportunities are 
increased and equalized. 

By the same procedure, we study and 
watch selfish, questionable legislative bills 
and frequently are able to get bad bills 
killed in committee or even on the floor if, 
by chance, they get that far. We do not 
hesitate to protest the passage of a question- 
able bill even though it is so strongly sup- 
ported by some organization that it is sure 
to pass. We go on record against it and 
find that later after the heat of the legis- 
lative period is over and in the light of 
sober judgment such action is approved 
even by those who sponsored the question- 
able bill. 

It is highly desirable, though not always 
necessary or possible, to work in complete 
harmony with the state department of pub- 
lie instruction and the political organization 
that is in the saddle. When this can b 
done, our association’s bills become adminis- 
trative measures and our worries are Tre 
duced to the minimum. We do not then 
fear unfavorable memoranda from the state 
superintendent to the chairman of Senate 
and House education committees. Neither 
do we worry about a veto by the governer. 
It has been found advantageous at times t0 
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postpone a campaign for a meritorious 
measure from year to year pending its in- 
corporation in the program of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. We thus prac- 
ice the noble art of lesing time, but are the 
gainers in the long run. 

A solid front of all the teachers of the 
sate is of course desirable, but human 
nature being what it is, it is not always pos- 
sible to present such unified forces. With 
, division in our ranks it is easy for a legis- 
lator to charge us with not knowing our own 
mind and to side-step the issue. We should 
endeavor to keep controversial matters out 
of the legislature until the educational 
forees get together at least on broad prin- 
ciples. Such an agreement having been 
reached, it should not be a difficult matter 
to adjust minor differences of opinion, to 
eliminate personal preference, to subordi- 
nate personalities and to get all the educa- 
tional forees to pull together. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN DENMARK 


One hundred American preparatory and col- 
lege students, with eight adults as leaders, have 
left for Denmark where they will represent 
America during a four-week visit. They are 
invited to stay as honorary guests in the homes 
of distinguished Danish families where English 
is spoken. Dr, Sven V. Knudsen, in an article 
in the Christian Science Monitor, points out 
some of the advantages of this visit both to the 
Americans and to the Danish. 

A great proportion of the Danish people, 
writes Dr. Knudsen, look upon Americans as 
untiring and progressive in material life but 
without much interest or respect for cultural 
achievements. The only way to bring them out 
of their deception is to let them meet the prod- 
uct of American culture, the boys themselves. 

During the whole stay they will live in the 
homes of the Danish people. The Danes will 
ind that American preparatory and college 
boys have manners and habits which breathe 
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refinement and home culture. In the next 
place, they will meet Danish boys on the 
athletic fields for friendly competitive sports 
and on hikes for mutual enjoyment. There 
they will prove that their sense of sportsman- 
ship is equivalent to any trait of character 
which might prevail with educated European 
boys. In the third place, on their visits to 
Danish schools, which will be in session during 
the latter half of August, the American boys 
will get an opportunity to present short talks 
and to debate, thereby exhibiting their know!- 
edge of American poetry, prose, oratory, his- 
tory and modern achievements. Washington’s 
farewell address given by an American boy and 
to an audience of Danish preparatory school 
boys must leave with these an impression that 
in spite of fewer subjects and shorter hours 
in American schools the results should lead 
them to consider the American boys as much 
interested in scholastic matters as European 
boys. The impression will be still more last- 
ing when another American boy in a well- 
worded hour’s talk describes the development 
of American railroads. That proves that he 
combines ability of delivery with familiarity 
with a phase of American life, viz., transporta- 
tion, which is one of the pillars of the material 
and intellectual growth of his country. 

“American Boys in Denmark’s Homes,” as 
the trip is officially called, is the first of its 
kind. It is one of the results of the world- 
wide correspondence plan which a year and a 
half ago was originated in The Open Road 
Magazine for Boys under the name “My Friend 
Abroad.” It was intended to give American 
boys an opportunity to establish understanding 
by letters with boys of all nations. It has 
already achieved its aim. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE IRISH 

THE question of the position of the Irish in 
the secondary schools is raised by the issue of 
the regulations regarding the secondary curric- 
ula, certificate examinations and scholarships, 
with the program for the year 1927-28. The 
Times Educational Supplement states that a 
study of these regulations shows that the extent 
to which the teaching of Irish is to be enforced 
in the secondary schools has still been left in a 
politic obscurity. The most important change 
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made by this year’s regulations is that in the 
school curriculum Irish and English are now 
both obligatory, not alternative, subjects. But 
that does not mean that every secondary school 
pupil must receive instruction in Irish. All that 
is laid down is that “a reasonable proportion” 
of the pupils at a school “must receive instrue- 
tion in each of” the five obligatory subjects— 
i.e. (1) Irish; (2) English; (3) history and 
geography; (4) mathematics, and (5) either 
science or commerce or a language other than 
Irish or English. 

What then is the “reasonable proportion” for 
each of these subjects? It would seem “reason- 
able” to require that not less than 99 per cent. 
of the pupils should receive instruction in mathe- 
matics, but presumably the ministry will not 
require quite the same proportion in the case of 
Irish. In fact, from certain schools, it would be 
impossible to demand more than 10 or perhaps 5 
per cent. without killing the school. For al- 
though the Archbishop of Dublin has advised 
Church of Ireland parents to get their children 
to learn Irish, if it were only because, in the 
making of all public appointments, the scales 
are being weighted more and more heavily in 
favor of those who are proficient in the lan- 
guage, yet the fact remains, the Protestant par- 
ent still hesitates about taking the Archbishop’s 
advice. Besides his traditional antagonism to 
the Gael, the Protestant parent sees that public 
posts in Ireland are few and poorly paid, and 
that the competition for them is likely to be 
fierce since the highest ambition of our country 
farmers and shopkeepers will be to get a son 
into the Free State Civil Service. The children 
from Catholic homes will have some advantage 
in this competition if a knowledge of Irish is to 
count heavily, while the Protestant parent con- 
cludes that he had better give up the idea of 
competing in the knowledge of Irish and see 
whether, after all, it is not possible to secure 
some countervailing advantage by insisting on 
an education through the medium of English 
uneneumbered by an unnecessary dead weight. 

In spite of the Archbishop, the majority of 
the Protestant teachers are inclined to commend 
this policy. They are convinced that there can 
be no teaching of Irish worth the name unless 
five half-hour periods a week are devoted to it. 
They do not see how this time can be spared 
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without sacrificing French and Greek, the more 
so as the 1927-28 regulations show that the 
ministry still adheres to its intention of making 
science a compulsory subject for the interme. 
diate certificate examination in 1930. Thus the 
position is that the heads of Protestant schools 
find the parents unwilling to see their children’s 
time taken up with Irish, and they are then. 
selves not convinced that the parents are wrong. 
The schools are, however, not in a position to 
dispense with state aid, and, if the ministry 
chooses to insist, it can impose its will on the 
schools and on those parents who can not afford 
to send their children to England. But undoubt- 
edly insistence on Irish would have the effect of 
closing down the few special class schools which 
serve parents who desire to give their boys a1 
education of the English publie school type 
within the Free State. 


EDUCATION FOR ALIENS 


IN a statement published in the United States 
Daily on the education of foreign-born adults, 
L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult education 
for the United States Bureau of Education, 
places the following among the states having 
active adult educational programs: Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, South 
Carolina and Oklahoma. The New England 
States and New York, he says, have had a work- 
ing program of adult education for a number 
of years, and they have been able to keep their 
places in the edueational procession notwit! 
standing the very large numbers of aliens wi’ 
have settled in them. Large numbers of foreign 
and native-born adults enter evening schools 
for elementary subjects when they are given 40 
opportunity to do so. There are probably trom 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 of our people who 
would profit by elementary education. 

According to Mr. Alderman the states whic! 
are making satisfactory progress with the edv- 
cation of the foreign-born ara those which have 
state aid for this work. By state aid is mea 
that the state pays about 50 per cent. of the 
expenses of conducting the classes. This & 
sures trained teachers and provides supervision! 
that brings about an effective program. 

The instruction of the non-English-speaking 
mother calls for a special kind of school & 
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many of these women can not attend regular 
classes heeause of the care of children, and, 
too, the women of some nationalities will not 
attend publie gatherings. These women, unless 
viven the proper instruction, are apt to stay 
for a long period strangers in the country 
end. as their husbands and children learn 
English and American ways, they are apt to 
become strangers in their own homes. Classes 


for non-English-speaking mothers are held 


ysually in the afternoons in their own or neigh- 


hors’ homes. 

Many large cities, where there is no state 
support for this work, have classes for the 
foreign-born, but, Mr. Alderman states, hun- 
dreds of eities where there is need for such 
classes have none. He adds: 


The best state-wide work with our native-born 
illiterates that I have seen is in South Carolina. 
There we find a state appropriation, state leader- 
» of the finest kind, cooperation between the 
ls and employers, and a growing belief on the 
part of the people that the most valuable resource 
f any community is its human resource. 


COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

CentraL influences in higher education are 
rising costs, according to Arthur J. Klein, chief 
of the division of higher education of the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington. Higher edu- 
cation has been subjected to the restraining 
influences of compulsory economy, he says in a 
survey covering the years 1922 and 1923, but 
because such a small proportion of the taxpay- 
ers participate directly in higher educational 
activities the colleges and universities have been 
subjected to more criticism perhaps than other 
elements of the educational system of the 
country, 

The income of higher institutions in 1912, ex- 
cluding additions for endowment, was $89,835,- 
‘67; by 1922 this had inereased to $272,613,- 
703. This threefold inerease in money costs 
during the ten-year period, an increase much 
greater than the increase in population or in the 
meome of the country, Mr. Klein says, has 
caused great concern. The survey states: 


ha . . . 

The most important element in accounting for 
the ine rents) "oe . . 
me merease was the growth in teachers’ salaries. 
This inerease during the years of the world war 


and immediately thereafter has been one of the 
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most remarkable phenomena in higher education im 
the United States. In small colleges salaries rose 
from an average of about $1,400 to an average of 
$2,000, in medium-sized institutions from $2,500 to 
$4,000, and in large institutions from $5,000 to 
$8,000 or $10,000. In the same period the number 
of students more than doubled. In 1912 there were 
255,673 students enrolled in the colleges and uni- 
versities; by 1922 the number had become 550,906. 
Obviously, however, doubling the number of stu- 
dents does not fully account for the fact that ex- 
penditures trebled. Other factors contributed to 
increased costs. 

Research, always an expensive feature of univer- 
sity expenditures, became in all fields increasingly 
a concern of higher educational institutions. Every 
university of any pretensions came to base its 
claims for honor and reputation largely upon ex- 
tensive programs of graduate research. Under- 
graduate courses at the same time multiplied and 
were enriched by the addition of a great variety 
of offerings which formerly had not been regarded 
as essential parts of an undergraduate course. 
Technical courses were added, professional courses 
stiffened, and work with direct pre-professional 
purposes emphasized. More students, more re- 
search, more varied courses, mean more teachers 
(an increase in staff from 30,034 in 1912 to 49,838 
in 1922); more buildings, including dormitories, 
laboratories and classrooms; more equipment; in 
other words, more money. While this educational 
development was going on money lost value or, in 
other words, price levels increased. 


The nature of college work and its aims have 
also suffered attack. Frequently objection has 
been made to the cultural motive in American 
college education in favor of the vocational. 
One of the great foundations, Mr. Klein states, 
goes so far in a report as to advocate that the 
cultural elements be cared for by the high school 
and that the college devote itself largely to tech- 
nical, professional or other vocational training 
and to research work. 

According to Mr. Klein, economic pressure is 
not sufficient to account for the action taken to 
meet the criticism offered, nor is the criticism 
released by economic conditions adequate ground 
for explanation of the steps taken to improve 
higher education. College and university admin- 
istrators have not been compelled by economy 
and criticism to take cognizance of defects in the 
higher educational system. Rather, outside in- 
terest and suggestion have given them increased 
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opportunity and freedom to inaugurate corree- chemistry still to be appointed. Dean Hardie 
tive measures which former tradition and con- will conduct the Latin classes. 
servatism made difficult. These measures and The new university is the outeome of twenty. 
proposals have not, for the most part, been gen- five years of agitation on the part of Brooklvn 
erally accepted as final or of universal applica- scholars and men of affairs who felt the iol 
tion. They consist in many cases of more or for a classical center in Long Island. The 
less isolated experiments and discussion. Choice college will be started along conservative ai. 
of educational proposals and of measures for tural lines, with Latin, English and whee 
inclusion in this survey is therefore based forming the bulk of the curriculum. Evers 
largely upon subjective judgment and not upon student, however, will be obliged to take : 
standards of practice. course in modern life and thought, a wat 
The survey points out that no question can survey of political, economic and social mary 
be raised that the economic situation has led to tions and contemporary advancement in sien 
determined efforts to bring about more careful {ig knowledge. This is the course compile 
institutional bookkeeping and budgeting. In by Dr. Thomas Munro, and already in ie 
the past, and even to a great extent at the pres- tion jn sixteen colleges. , . 
ent time, the higher institutions have known The new college will be housed on the fifteenth 
only approximately the actual costs of conduct- goo» of a skyseraper and its campus limited . 
ing the institution, and have had even less idea 5 499 square feet of office space. The faculty 
of the distribution of these costs. The Bureau yi) make every effort to develop “college spirit” 
of Education has never been able to collect, even ond eoslal life. . 
from state-supported institutions, statistics of 





expenditures which are comparable in form and THE 1928 SCHOOL BUDGET FOR 
substance. It is to be hoped, concludes the sur- NE 

vey, that the educational finance inquiry au- W YORK CITY 

thorized in 1922, in so far as it relates to higher THE Board of Education for New York City 


education, will result in some further general in a special session on August 9 adopted the 
understanding of college and university ae- estimated school budget for 1928, calling for a 
total expenditure of $161,101,809.88, the city's 
largest budget for public education. 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY With provision for increasing the salaries 
Lone Istanp University will open its doors of teachers and for acquiring new school sites 
for the first time in September. A registration the budget was adopted on the motion 0! 
of 200 is expected, composed chiefly of boys Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the committe 
and girls from Brooklyn and the suburbs. The on finance and budget, after he had analyzed 
college will be coeducational, though in the it in detail. 


entering class a preponderance of boys has been President George S. Ryan pointed out that 
although new activities are provided, no at 


counting. 


enrolled. 
The head of the new institution is Dean tempt has been made to curtail any of 
George R. Hardie, formerly professor at St. school’s old features. He said further figuring 
Lawrence University, and now in charge of and more detailed estimates might reduce te 
pre-professional education for the University of $4,000,000 increase above last year’s budget. 
the State of New York. Mr. Somers said that the radio center esta) 
He will be assisted by a faculty of eight lished as an experiment in the Washingt 
members, composed of Dr. Thomas Munro, of Irving High School had not been as successil! 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in phi- as hoped for and would not justify extending 
losophy; Dr. Leon Feraru, French; Dr. Jacob this feature, but provision had been made | 
Wittmer Hartmann, German; Dr. Dewitt L. continue the experiment during 1928. 
Seoles, chemistry; Theodore W. Gibson, mathe- Of the total of the budget, $14,000,000 © 
maties; Lawrence Sandusky, English; Miss Mar- set aside for increasing the salaries of the teac! 
garet B. Comegys, biology, and a teacher of ing staff, and is provided for by addit! 


the 
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state school funds made possible under the 
Diek-Rice pill, passed at the last session of 
the Legislature. 

The actual school budget for operation and 
maintenance of the system is estimated at $112,- 
101,809.88. This is an increase of $4,242,199.73 
over the 1927 allowance. In the estimate, $35,- 
000,000 is provided for the acquisition of sites 
and enlarging and construction of buildings. 

The total required for maintaining the public 
schools is $93,915,607.75 for the general fund; 
2]7,832,469.38 for the special fund, and $353,- 
732.75 for the trust fund of the board’s retire- 


iDa-tt 


, 


ment system. 

Prowsion is made for 100 additional teachers 
in the day elementary schools to reduce oversize 
classes during 1928, and fifty-four positions for 
new buildings to be opened. Provision has been 
made in addition to adequate allowances for 
vocational schools now organized and for the 
organization of a new school for girls in the 


Bronx. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

Ox Monday, August 8, Dr. Augustus 0. 
Thomas delivered his presidential address in 
Convocation Hall of the University of Toronto 
before the second biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Edueation Associations. 
Scores of delegates, states a special despatch to 
the Christian Science Monitor, were present 
from Canada, the United States, Scotland, Ger- 
many, England and Wales, Japan, Ireland, 
China, Hungary, Greece, India, Poland and 
other countries. Dr. Thomas said that the in- 
fluence of education is to be added to the many 
other forees now making for world concord and 
international cooperation, but pointed out that 
it is only one force. He said: 


If there are those who think we are to jump 
immediately into a new world order, actuated by 
complete understanding and brotherly love, they are 
doomed to disappointment. If we are ever to ap- 
proach that time, it will be after patient and per- 
sistent effort of long duration. The present inter- 
national situation of mistrust and fear can only 
be corrected by a formula of equal status, continu- 
ously applied, to every phase of international con- 
tacts, until the eobwebs of the old order are brushed 
out of the minds of the people of all lands. 
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This means that the world must await a long 
process of education and a building up of public 
conscience and an international morality, or in 
other words until there is a world-wide public sen- 
timent which will back up the modern conception 
of a world community. 


Harry Charlesworth, of Vancouver, B. C.; 
Thomas Foster, mayor of Toronto; Loftus H. 
Reid, chairman of the Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation; Miss Cornelia Adair, president of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, and Dr. M. Sawayanagi, president of 
the Imperial Japanese Education Association, 
preceded Dr. Thomas on the afternoon’s pro- 
gram. 

Preliminary reports were submitted at the 
morning session of the World Committee on 
Education for Peace, instituted at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the federation two years ago. This 
committee reported that it had gathered data 
regarding the aims, activities and methods of 
organizations interested in the peace movement, 
and that initial steps had been taken to develop 
the technique of teaching world citizenship. The 
committee likewise stressed the imperative need 
of cooperation among the agencies working for 
peace, both within and between the nations. 

G. Howard Ferguson, prime minister of On- 
tario; Sir Robert Falconer, president of the 
University of Toronto; M. J. Coldwell, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation; Dr. 
Otto Tack, of Stettin, Germany, and Dr. Sidney 
Wei, of Peking, China, addressed the confer- 
ence Monday evening. 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, of Nanking, China, director 
of the China Institute in America, is chairman 
of a committee on education for peace. This 
committee is meeting each day during the week. 
During the deliberations of this particular group 
addresses scheduled were by Dr. Paul Monroe, 
of New York, director of the International In- 
stitute; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, 
secretary of the American School of Citizenship 
League; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Another committee, headed by Dr. Laura 
Ulrich, of Winnetka, Illinois, is investigating 
the teaching of history and the writing of text- 
books, stressing the idea that history should be 
fair and just to all nations. 

Daniel Chase, of New York, is chairman of 
the committee on special arrangements for train- 
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ing the youth in world amity. This group will 
consider various projects for cultivating a con- 
structive internationalism along lines of inter- 
national athletic sports, international corre- 
spondence of school children and world hero 
contests. 

The international effect of motion pictures on 
civilization is being discussed through the week 
under the leadership of Carl E. Milliken, of 
New York, secretary of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors Association. Still an- 
other committee, presided over by Dr. A. E. 
Marty, of Toronto, is studying methods and in- 
struments for the settlement of international 
disputes without resorting to war. The rela- 
tions of The Hague tribunal, the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court to education are 
being discussed with a view of determining 
teaching materials and methods of acquainting 
the rising generations with the practical working 
of these world organizations for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

An entire division of the conference is study- 
ing the international aspects of the problem of 
illiteracy. Mrs. Cora Stewart, chairman of the 
illiteracy crusade in the United States, is pre- 
siding over the deliberations of this group. 
The important task of qualifying teachers to 
promote the international viewpoint in educa- 
tion is not being neglected. Dr. H. L. Smith, of 
Indiana University, has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee that is considering the 
preparation of teachers for international good 
will and cooperation. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. James H. LoGaN has announced that he 
will resign as New Jersey state commissioner 
of education to become superintendent of 
schools in Newark. Dr. James A. Nugent, su- 
perintendent of schools in Jersey City, has been 
offered the post of state commissioner but has 
declined. Governor Moore states that he will 
choose a successor for Dr. Logan from the fol- 
lowing three men: Ira T. Chapman, superin- 
tendent of schools at Elizabeth; Dr. James J. 
Savitz, principal of the Glassboro State Normal 
School; Lambert L. Jackson, assistant state 


commissioner of education. 


J. H. BeverinGe, superintendent of schools of 
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Omaha, Nebr., was recently reelected for g pe- 
riod of three years. Mr. Beveridge has 
superintendent at Omaha for ten years. 


been 


A PLEBISCITE against the school authorities jy 
Superior, Wis., has resulted in the dismissal 
of Superintendent Paul R. Spencer and the re. 
employment of the two teachers he had dis. 
missed. The discharging of Principal C. G 
Wade and Miss Lulu Dickinson had precipitated 
a students’ strike. 


THE appointment by the board of education 
of Dr. Augustus R. Hatton, of Cleveland, as 
dean of the Detroit City College, has been vetoed 
by Mayor Smith, of Detroit. 


ArtTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, state executive see- 
retary of the California Teachers’ Association, 
will sever his connection with the association on 
August 31. 


Dr. JosEPH JASTROW, since 1888 professor of 
psychology at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been made professor emeritus. 


A. S. Jonnson, comptroller of the Universit; 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed comptroller 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


S. M. Wurnery has resigned as secretary 0! 
the college of liberal arts of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and has been appointed fellow in the 
graduate school department of school adminis 
tration. He is succeeded by J. C. Troutman, 
commandant at the New Mexico State Military 
Institute, Roswell, New Mexico. 


THE ReverEND JosePH J. Ayp, professor of 
sociology at St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed dean of Loyola College, 
Baltimore. 


Associate Proressor ARNOLD Emcn, of the 
University of Illinois, has been promoted to 4 
full professorship of mathematics. 


Frank L. Mort, professor of English at the 
University of Iowa, has been made head of 
the department of journalism at the universily. 
Professor Mott succeeds the late Professor 
Charles E. Weller. 


THE faculty of the experimental eollege 01 
the University of Wisconsin as announced re- 
eently will be as follows: Dr. Alexander Meikle- 


lleve 


john, formerly president of Amherst Co! 
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and now Brittingham professor of philosophy 
at Wisconsin, will act as president of the col- 
lere and chairman of the staff; Walter R. 
Avard, professor of elassies and dean of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md., will be pro- 
fessor of Greek civilization; John M. Gaus, of 
‘he University of Minnesota, professor of 
politieal science; Laurence J. Saunders, asso- 
dete professor of history; Samuel G. A. Rogers, 
associate professor of French; Maleolm P. 
Sharp, assistant professor of law; Paul A. 
Raushenbush, assistant professor of economics; 
William B. Phillips, instructor in English; 
Carl M. Bogholt, assistant in philosophy, and 
John H. Powell, Jr., assistant in philosophy. 
The staff is not complete. It is expected that 
e appointment of the members of the divi- 
of natural scienees will be made soon. 


th 


Recent appointments at Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, inelude the following: 
Claude S. Chappelear, of Lebanon Valley Col- 
leve, Annville, Pennsylvania, has been made 
dean and professor of education; Frederic B. 
Oxtoby, for twelve years on the faculty of 
Huron College, South Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Biblical literature and 
philosophy to sueceed Dr. Andrew FE. Rule, 
who goes in the fail to the faeulty of the 
Presbyterian Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky; 
Earle B. Miller, instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin, will take the chair of mathematies 


T. A. Biren, senior English master at Belle 
Vue Secondary School, Bradford, England, has 
been appointed English professor of the faculty 
of commerce at the University of Montreal. 


Iiersert J. Paton, of Queens College, Ox- 
ford, has been appointed to the chair of logic at 
the University of Glasgow to sueceed Professor 
Bowman, who is about to transfer to the chair 
of moral philosophy. 


SamvrL C. May, professor of political science 
at the University of California, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Institute of Public 
Administration of Great Britain. He is the first 
American to receive this distinction. 

Dr. Henry B. DewinG, president of Athens 
College, the new American college in Greece, 
sailed for Greece on August 5. A dinner in his 
honor was held on August 4. 
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PRESIDENT Bruce R. Payne, of Peabody Col- 
lege, is touring Europe this summer. He is 
attending the World Conference on Education 
at Locarno from August 2 to 15, and will return 
to this country at its close. 


Dr. Epwarp Braprorp TITCHENER, since 1892 
Sage professor of psychology and director of 
the psychological laboratory at Cornell Univer- 
sity and since 1909 professor in the graduate 
school, died unexpectedly on August 3 at the 
age of sixty years. He had been teaching and 
doing research work at Cornell continuously for 
thirty-five years. 

Tue RevereND JoserH H. Rockwe tu, from 
1911 to 1918 president of St. Francis Xavier 
College of New York and from 1913 to 1918 
also president of Brooklyn College, died on 
August 1 in his sixty-fifth year. 


Joun D. FiLemrina, since 1903 dean of the 
University of Colorado Law School, died on 
August 9, aged seventy-four years. 


THE ninth session of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Cooperation was con- 
cluded on July 27. Many proposals by various 
subcommittees for creating closer international 
relations through the medium of intellectual co- 
operation have been adopted, and will come 
before the League Assembly in September. 
Among the proposals are a number for the in- 
struction of children and young people in the 
existence and aims of the league. It is sug- 
gested that all children and young people 
should, before completing their formal educa- 
tion, receive education, suitable to their stage 
of intellectual development, in the aims and 
achievements of the league, and generally speak- 
ing in intellectual cooperation. 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York have voted to change 
the name of the Buffalo State Normal School 
to “State Teachers College at Buffalo.” In 
June, 1926, the regents approved the optional 
four-year course and granted to the institution 
authority to eonfer the degree of bachelor of 
seience (in education). 


St. Petrer’s Scuoont, York, England, has 
lately celebrated the thirteen hundredth anni- 
versary of its foundation. There is no very 
clear evidence of its birth, but it is claimed for 
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it that it was founded as a contemporary in- 
stitution of York in 627. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE is to receive $10,000 by 
the terms of the will of Elizabeth G. Baldwin, 
librarian, who died on June 21. 


CasH to the amount of $150,259 has been 
contributed by Negroes in a campaign, just 
completed, to raise a fund of $1,000,000 for the 
medical school of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A bronze tablet, bearing the 
names of 51 colored men and women who made 
individual donations of from $1,000 to $10,000, 
will be placed in the new building of the med- 
ical school] to be erected at a cost of $500,000. 


Funps are being raised for the support of 
the Paris Library School for the next two years, 
at the end of which time the American Library 
Association hopes to turn the school over to 
some suitable international agency. An oppor- 
tunity is given to all who are interested in this 
international activity to share in the work of the 
school through subscriptions. Checks or money 
orders should be made payable to the American 
Library Association and sent to the association, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


J. M. McConne.t, Minnesota state commis- 
announced that the 
state department of education disbursed $11,- 
246,198 among the public schools of the state 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
This is an inerease of nearly $1,500,000 over 
the previous year. 


sioner of education, has 


E1guT buildings are under construction this 
summer at Princeton University. Five of these 
are entirely new buildings and three are en- 
largements or additions to existing structures. 
The Princeton chapel, built at a cost estimated 
at $1,750,000, is progressing rapidly, and the 
roof work has been started. Artisans are al- 
ready at work on the sculptures at the doors. 
The chapel will be the second largest in the 
world, exceeded only oy King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. The addition to the graduate col- 
lege, which will accommodate forty-one students, 
is almost completed. It will be ready for the 
college opening. Lockhart Hall, a new dormi- 
tory, is expected to be completed by 1928. It 
will eventually form a large open quadrangle 
with Blair Hall. The new garage and service 
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building to accommodate university motor appa- 
ratus is now completed, while work is progress. 
ing on the new engineering and chemica} pyili. 
ings, which will be finished by the academic yea; 
1928-29. A new wing to McCormick Hall, to 
accommodate the art department and schoo) of 
architecture, has been started. | 
dominate this building. Work has also been 
started on the new outdoor gymnasium, made 
possible by a $150,000 gift from John D. Rocke. 
feller, Jr. 


A tower will 


A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE committee in Cam. 
bridge, Mass., has reported that Cambridge 
property is $30,000,000 underassessed chiefly 
because of the big holdings of its colleges, A 
conference is recommended with officials of Har- 
vard University and the Massachusetts Institut; 
of Technology to see what steps might be take 
to halt the continuous acquisition of property by 
these institutions. It is asserted that as holdings 
were diverted to educational uses, they auto- 
matically come off the tax list, forcing up the 
tax rate and discouraging new developments. 


THe Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has announced that ther 
are four summer schools for women workers in 
progress this year. In addition to the Souther 
Summer School for Women Workers in Indus- 
try at Sweet Briar College, Virginia, which 
opened for the first time on July 22 with 24 stu- 
dents, Barnard College, New York City, has to 
the first time established a school of the sam 
kind accommodating 40 students, its term ex 
tending from June 27 to August 13. This schov 
is under the auspices of a joint committee 0! 
college representatives and women workers anc 
is administered as a separate unit within th 
Columbia University summer session. The Wi- 
consin Summer School for Women in Industry, 
established several years ago, according to th 
bureau, opened this year with 50 students tor ® 
term extending from June 23 to August 5. The 
school at Bryn Mawr College, which is the old- 
est of all, was organized in 1921. During the 
six summers of its existence there, there 
been 521 students from the ranks of industry» 
attendance, 56 of whom have returned tor 4 


This summer’s students nw 
this 


have 


second summer. 
ber 102. They come from all parts 0! 
country. One of them from England 1s hold- 
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ing the first foreign scholarship awarded by the 
school. In addition to these summer schools, 
which are for women only, Brookwood Labor 
College is conducting institutes during the sum- 
mer for both men and women. 


c¢. W. TayLor, Nebraska state superintendent 
of public instruction, has ruled that state funds 
may not be used for parochial schools. This 
on in reply to a question as to whether a school 
district may pay grade pupils’ tuition in a con- 
vent. State funds may not be used to trans- 
port any pupil to a convent nor to pay the 
charges to a parent and allow him to use the 
money to pay board at a parochial school, his 
statement declares. Any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, by which publie school funds are trans- 
ferred into the treasury of any church school is 
in violation of the constitution of the state. 
This applies not to one denomination alone, but 
to pupils of all religious faiths. Mr. Taylor 
added that his ruling was based on an opinion 
given him by O. S. Spillman, attorney-general. 


More than 2,850 New York City teachers’ 
pension cheeks amounting to over $250,000, 
which have been held up for a month because 
of the dispute over the legality of the election 
of Irving Crane, a Bronx lawyer, as secretary 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Board, have been 
mailed recently. An order signed by Supreme 
Court Justice Mahoney restrains Controller 
jerry from paying any warrant signed by 
Agnes Craig, chairman of the board, and coun- 
tersigned by the secretary for the payment of 
the latter’s salary. No reference is made, how- 
ever, to the seeretary’s exercise of his duties and 
the controller is not prevented from honoring 
checks made out to retired teachers. No pen- 
sion checks had been sent out since July 2. 


Reports of the possibility of eutting teachers’ 
salaries or even closing the publie schools in 
Chicago for a time beeause of lack of funds 
are countered by the Citizens’ Public Education 
Commission. After examination into the finan- 
cial situation, the commission has issued a state- 
ment declaring that resources for the balance of 
the year are such that it seems certain there 
need be no alarm as to either measure being 
necessary, 


Tue Chicago Board of Edueation has adopted 
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a ruling which grants to school teachers who 
qualify a sabbatical year every seventh year 
on about half pay. 


EspEerANTO, the “world language,” has been 
made a part of the curriculum of elective 
courses at the Boston University College of 
Business Administration. 


TRANSFERENCE of a considerable portion of 
the high-school chemistry curriculum to the col- 
leges has been recommended in a revision of 
standards adopted by the committee of chem- 
ical education of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The revision will be discussed by high- 
school and college teachers at forums during 
the seventy-fourth meeting of the society in 
Detroit the week of September 6. 


A NEw departure in teaching has been in- 
augurated in Winnipeg, Canada, by the open- 
ing of several “vacation schools” for children 
of 4 to 14 years of age. While on their school 
vacation, the children will attend these special 
classes for instruction, not in the three “R’s,” 
but in subjects which ordinarily do not re- 
ceive much emphasis in the schools. The “vaca- 
tion school” program of studies includes devo- 
tional services, story-telling and organized play 
and handwork. The schools are divided into 
three divisions, a kindergarten department for 
children of 4 and 5 years old; primary depart- 
ment, for those of 6 to 8; and a junior depart- 
ment for children of 9 years and over. The 
committee in charge is interdenominational, 
and is appointed by the Religious Education 
Council of Winnipeg. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL has been opened in Hali- 
fax, N.S. It is being conducted under the joint 
auspices of the department of education for 
Nova Scotia and the University of Dalhousie, 
together with the assistance of the Nova Scotia 
Technical College and the Halifax Conservatory 
of Music. The professionate is from all the 
leading universities of eastern Canada, includ- 
ing the University of Toronto. Of the 200 stu- 
dents enrolled, a large majority have chosen 
Canadian history as their specialty for the 
summer. 


Tue U. S. Bureau of Edueation states that 
seven teachers from the United States have re- 
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cently been engaged to teach English in the 
English is now taught 
The new teachers 


schools of Costa Rica. 
in all the secondary schools. 
have been engaged in an effort to introduce 
the study of the language in the elementary 
schools as well. One teacher will be assigned to 
the elementary schools in the capital of each of 
the seven provinces. 


CAMPAIGNS against illiteracy are reported 
from many of the Latin-American countries. 
The President of Honduras has recently author- 
ized country-wide inauguration of vacation 
classes, to be taught by students of secondary 
and professional schools, as well as by pupils 
in upper grades of elementary schools. In 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, an institute for the 
reduction of illiteracy has been incorporated. 
In Colombia an annual prize is given by the 
director of publie instruction of Cundinamarca 
to the director of the primary school who has 
taught the largest number of adult illiterates, 
and other prizes are offered to pupils who have 
taught other persons to read and write. 


THE cornerstone has been laid of a building 
which will provide a home for retired teachers 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The teachers of 
the nation were assisted financially in the con- 
struction of the building by the city of Buenos 
Aires and by the federal government. 


FRENCH state schools have been instructed by 
Minister of Education Herriot to begin again 
the teaching of German. Since 1914 almost no 
German has been taught in the schools. 


Ir is reported in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor that one hundred and fifty thousand Ger- 
man national school teachers are protesting 
against the German schools bill. An acting 
committee of the German Teachers’ Union has 
published a manifesto to the following effect: 
The bill must not become law, being in irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the Reiches constitution. 
The bill fundamentally destroys the school sov- 
ereignty of the state, taking the decisions out of 
the hands of the state and citizens and giving 
them to “confessional” and other groups. The 
bill jeopardizes professional security and the 
rights of the teachers and provides three-fold 
supervision of teachers in religious instruction. 
The bill takes away from denominational schools 
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their position of regulated schools guaranteed 
by the constitution, and makes them Proposi- 
tional schools. The bill inereases expenses, 
lowers the standard of achievement, hinders ql) 
school progress and development, and thereby 
endangers the education of the growing geners. 
tion. In conclusion, the German Teachers’ 
Union demands protection for the German peo- 
ple’s schools, state sovereignty and unity o{ 
German education. 


THE text has been published of a bill designed 
to alter the constitution of the University of 
Bombay so as to bring it into closer associatio: 
with the public, industrial, 
civie life of the Bombay presidency and to en- 
able it to provide greater facilities for higher 
education and increased post-graduate training 


commercial and 


and research. Besides increasing the number of 
fellows, the bill provides for the creation of a 
new body called the Academic Council to regu- 
late teaching and examination, and thus gives 
college professors and tutors a predominant 
voice in determining courses of instruction and 
examination. The bill also provides for the ap- 
pointment of a rector, whenever the senate s 
chooses, as an administrative head to carry out 
the functions discharged by the stipendiary 
vice-chancellors of the other Indian Universities 


A SPECIAL despatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor from Bombay states that the govern- 
ment of the United Provinees is offering scholar 
ships to enable deserving young men to pursuit 
an advanced study in technical and industrial 
subjects abroad. The high commissioner 
India in England will make arrangements ! 


tor 


yp 


the recipients for admission to the proper ¢0 
leges and for their practical training in Europe. 


This year the government is offering su 
scholarships to persons who wish to qualify in 
printing, chemistry and electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering. There are also 
scholarships, which are given to men alrea 
business who wish to visit Europe for a sh 
time to acquire personal knowledge of the latest 
western methods obtaining in a particular 1 
The government intends to give eight 
A scholarship is also to 


short-term 
ly in 


yt 


dustry. 
such scholarships. 
awarded to a suitable graduate to take a get 
eral course of agriculture in England. 
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AccorDING to a recent report about 1,500 stu- 
dents from India are taking courses of study 
in schools and colleges of Great Britain. The 
annual expense of these students to parents or 
cuardians has been estimated at approximately 
300 pounds sterling each. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE GRADE-LEADER PLAN 


Tue Grade-Leader Plan is the name given 
to a personal friendly type of elementary 
supervision in Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

It crew out of two definite conclusions on 
the part of the superintendent of schools. One 
of these is that eapable friendly supervision is 
rare in his experience—it had, in most cases, 
been a formal, relentless tyranny of one person 
over a group of unexpressed personalities, 
labelled “teachers.” The other conclusion is 
that teacher-power is the greatest unused de- 
posit in our nation; all powers and ideas seem 
to have been vested in our superintendents and 
their staff. Confidence that teachers of experi- 
ence and training will teach better when trusted 
to do their job, than when a legalized and paid 
detective is constantly usurping or quenching 
their initiative in order to establish personal 
authority in non-essential practices, led to a 
willingness to enlarge the teachers’ horizon. 

Many warnings were given by capable school 
men against this exact plan; but several friends 
were willing to say that it sounded friendly, 
Further approval 
came out of the methods used in private busi- 
ness establishments. While no exact parallel 
can be quoted, the plan of non-interference and 
confidence found in the department store of 
to-day is similar to the one which schools under 
this plan are using. In the store, each depart- 
ment is considered a unit, with a manager for 
each unit. Each teacher must be considered 
in this comparison as the manager of the unit— 
too frequently the teacher has been considered 
as only a clerk in that department. The school 
manager is in eharge of forty or fifty pupils 
who are trying to accomplish something worth 
while, and they need management in gaining 
that result as do untrained or inexperienced 


humane and aggressive. 
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clerks in performing their functions. Granted 
some experience and training, the manager is 
likely to do best when given free range and 
full responsibility. Department managers in 
up-to-date establishments are rarely required 
to work in precisely the same manner, and 
are rarely given interference in minor affairs 
by the officials and owners. Business, on the 
other hand, has profits as its aim, while educa- 
tion is concerned mainly with improving the 
quality of the “clerks.” In the department 
manager, the personal element is a meager but 
important quality; in the teacher, the personal 
element is a major but indispensable quality. 
All the subject matter of the classroom is scant 
in value unless the teacher releases personality 
and initiative all day long. The salary is paid 
primarily for the judgments which the teacher 
must make day after day; no one would assume 
that a teacher of grade one is hired because of 
knowledge of subject matter. It is likely that 
that is equally true of grades three, six, nine. 
The manager of the department, too, is hired 
for his judgments rather than for his ability to 
earry goods or for his speed in traveling from 
counter to counter. 

Some one who said that it matters less what 
we learn than with whom we learn may have 
been right in his theory. If so, the who 
must have the permission to use the whole 
judgment of personality if the finest result is 
to be obtained. The teacher who can not be 
trusted must not even be hired; and if hired, 
soon fired. 

It is on such bases as those that the teachers’ 
emancipation is demanded. Good teachers, the 
same as good department managers, prefer to 
“do their own way.” Only then do they fur- 
nish anything which is worth employing at a 
high salary. The teacher who must constantly 
be in fear of a superior’s criticism or command 
can not keep the welfare of the children upper- 
most in mind. Granted proper preparation, a 
few years of experience, some regular profes- 
sional reading, access to books of educational 
theory and practice, and a little common sense, 
it is the rare teacher who will not do better 
without much interference than with intermit- 
tent displays of superiority by a supervisor. 

Any one is intelligent enough to believe that 
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supervision, in its proper sense, should not be 
wholly abolished. A vestige of it remains 
under the grade-leader plan. But it is mainly 
constructive. The grade-leaders have made sev- 
eral visits to other teachers of their grade; 
the principal has occasionally observed all 
teachers within the building; and the superin- 
tendent has visited all rooms many times dur- 
ing the year. Thus the pulse of the grade, the 
building and of the entire elementary system 
is frequently tested. In addition, every ele- 
mentary teacher has been relieved on two half- 
days for visiting other teachers of the same 
grade, and all teachers are encouraged to visit 
one or two days outside the city. 

One distinct characteristic of the grade-leader 
plan is that the purpose of visits by leaders is 
only to find noteworthy practices which may 
be worth passing on to all teachers of the sys- 
tem. Written reports are made after visits. 
No grade leader is permitted to diseuss with 
any other person, except the class teacher, any- 
thing negative—and not even with the teacher 
except by the teacher’s request. The leader is 
not even permitted to report to the principal 
or superintendent any fault of a teacher orally 
or in writing. Criticism has no part in the 
grade-leader plan. 

The general object has been to draw from 
all teachers the best they have within them. 
The aim has been to throw a decent share of 
responsibility upon the teacher’s capable shoul- 
ders, and to bring self-respect and self-assur- 
ance to the point where the teacher is produe- 
ing, constructively, to suit the class room re- 
quirements of children enrolled in that room. 

The organization is simple. Each grade 
group of teachers elects four persons to act as 
the grade committee. From this committee 
the superintendent of schools selects one teacher 
to be the chairman-secretary, or grade-leader. 
This leader keeps in touch with the superin- 
tendent concerning the needs, requests and dis- 
cussions of the grade represented. There is a 
leader for each of the first six grades. For 
this work, the leaders are paid a recognition fee 
of twenty-five dollars each semester. The 
leaders meet with the superintendent once each 
month, with the committees twice each month, 
and all teachers of the first six grades meet 
together once each month. 
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The scope of activity may be clearer after 
reading the instructions given to committee 
members : 


1. Be moderate in your requirements of the 
committee. 

2. There is no requirement that you recommeni 
something. 

3. Be fearless in attacking any problems o; 
practices within your grade. 

4. Feel free to recommend anything which has 
the sanction of three members of the committee. 

5. Hold to your right of doing as you wish in 
your own rooms. 

6. Tactfully respect the rights and the uner- 
pressed opinions of the other teachers of your 
grade. 

7. You are permitted to discuss and recommend 
improvements in matters concerning books, equip- 
ment, rooms, schedules, methods of teaching, 
course of study and anything else which is con- 
sidered for the welfare of the pupils. 


The results have more than justified the plan 
according to the writers’ judgment. One 
teacher said: “You certainly made us swim, 
by pushing us into the water.” While the 
reference may have been apt, the situation 
could preferably have been stated as follows: 
“Yonder is the goal. Use any stroke or method 
you find best. The whole-trip is the thing, 
not only the start. Go! When you are ready!” 
With children or with untaught swimmers, such 
a plan might be folly—but with trained experi- 
enced teachers, already capable and waiting 
for the signal to start, it should bring new 
spirit and confidence. As a natural conse 
quence, good teachers took to it most eagerly. 
Emphasis upon the goal has kept the course 
straight: the goal is the fulfillment of needs of 
the individual child—for his present grade— 
under present circumstances. 

The charge was readily accepted. No serious 
negative result has been apparent under this 
program which provided “no supervision” evel 
in special subjects of music and art. Many 
positive results are clear and obvious. Among 
them are: 


1. Friendliness between teacher and pupils. 

2. Absence of effort to put on display stunts 
for visitors. 

3. Change from formal to informal class pro 
cedure. 
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4, Focus upon child needs rather than on sub- 
ject. , ‘ 

> Homelike surroundings in ¢lassrooms, 

6. Occasional indications of personal attention 
for special cases. 
- Gradual introduction of ‘‘real’’ seat work 


activity. 
s Calls for general devices to meet specific 


room needs and problems. 

9, Requests for changes of textbooks. 

10, Suggestions for revising courses. 

11. Request for permission to try new plans 
learned from visits, reading, summer schools, or 
institutes. 

12, Greater pupil participation. 

13. General alertness to the school situation of 


the entire city system. 


Ultimate goals are the same as in any school 
system which is earnest in its endeavors. They 
may be expressed as follows: 1. Teacher ability 
power, initiative must be enlisted and used. 
2, Teacher self-determination as to specific 
method of procedure must be encouraged. 
3. Teacher testing of all devices, ideas and 
policies of the system must be invited. 4. 
Teacher protection of the pupil is demanded 
against new or old methods which ean not be 
accepted by common sense. 5, Teacher-cooper- 
ation with each other, with principals, with the 
administration, for a common goal is expected. 

Each teacher is readily aware of two ideas 
which the superintendent has given as the basis 
of the family method of developing the local 
school system. 

“Not my way because I say it, nor your way 
because you say it; rather, the best that all 
teachers, the principals and the superintendent 
ean make it.” 

“The teacher is the school; and the school is 
for the pupils,” 

S. O. Rorem 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 





DISCUSSION 
SALARIES OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
ON PRE-WAR BASIS 
THE Representative Assembly of the National 
Edueation Association has directed that a care- 
ful study of college professors’ salaries be 
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made during the coming school year. In many 
colleges instructors and professors are being 
paid on a pre-war basis. 

This startling fact is pointed out in a letter 
I have just received from the president of a 
leading college in West Virginia. He says: 


The young people whom we graduate each June 
go out into high schools to teach at salaries aver- 
aging considerably above that paid to those who 
have taught them. We know this should not be. 
It handicaps those who would make a larger 
preparation, because they can not afford it. Some 
of them would borrow and go ahead to school were 
it not for the fact that they can see no way to 
repay the borrowed money. Practically every other 
profession, outside of the ministry, holds within 
itself the possibility of making not only a com- 
fortable living but the accumulation of a degree 
of wealth. The college professorship holds no such 
possibility. 


I have many letters from college presidents 
expressing alarm over the salary situation. 
They see the large freshman classes passing into 
the hands of untrained instructors who receive 
less pay than that of leading public-school 
teachers. It is no wonder that a university 
president reports that 58 per cent. of the fresh- 
man class drop out before the end of the junior 
year. 

The public has a right to demand a high type 
of instruction for these big freshman and sopho- 
more classes. It should investigate the reasons 
why the promising high-school graduates sent 
to the college or university drop out before com- 
pleting their first year. 

College professors as a rule are interested 
especially in their subjects and in their tech- 
nical organization. They are not very active 
in the profession, although some of the best 
workers in the association belong to this class. 
Their work in the absence of fraternal rela- 
tionships moulds them into technicians and in- 
dividuals. They do not look after their own 
welfare problems. The college president is 
helpless unless backed up by the profession and 
the public. 

The state and national associations are to in- 
vestigate conditions and to place the actual 
facts before the college authorities and before 
the public. I predict immediate results. It is 
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not a college problem half so much as a com- 
munity problem. In the face of facts, what 
community will permit these conditions to con- 
tinue from year to year? The community that 
believes in having professionally trained teachers 
in the public schools would be unwilling to put 
up with inefficient teaching in the college. 

The public will stand for such incomes for 
instructors and professors as will attract good 
teachers to the college and such as will provide 
the dignity and comfort which the college in- 
structor deserves along with the other members 
of the profession. It will not be satisfied with 
less than that. 

J. W. CRABTREE 
SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORS 


THE recent World Conference of educational 
organizations at Toronto was attended by many 
educationists from the United States. Is it too 
much to hope that one of the fruits of this 
friendly association of teachers and scholars of 
the two countries will be a definite arrangement 
for interchange of professors? The success of a 
system of interchange with European countries 
and between sections of our own country is an 
earnest of the probable results of such a plan. 
In my own field there are a number of excellent 
scholars in Canada whose presence even for a 
short time on American campuses would be a 
fine thing. The admirable spirit in which the 
American and Canadian committees on the mod- 
ern foreign language study have worked to- 
gether is one of the striking things about the 
study, which has been so remarkable for its 
splendid esprit de corps throughout. In other 
fields like conditions undoubtedly exist. Stephen 
Leacock, for instance, would be weleomed in our 
academic halls for more reasons than one; and 
while I am not competent to speak in such mat- 
ters, it is not likely that Canada has exhausted 
her supply of potential Oslers if the important 
discoveries by Canadian scientists in biological 
and medical sciences are any criterion. Cana- 
dian culture and Canadian literature, too, are 
deserving of presentation in our larger institu- 
tions if not generally in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The two countries are so close in 
many things, they have given such incontro- 
vertible evidence of international good will for 
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more than a century, that it seems a pity thet 
intellectual cooperation of the concrete nature 
and demonstrated effectiveness of exchange of 
professors is not on a more definite basis. Our 
bar associations and educational association: 
have shown the way. Would not the spirit of 
Goldwin Smith shed its benign influence upon 
such a movement? 


Henry Grattan Doyie 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





QUOTATIONS 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Srupents of child psychology have ever been 
impressed with the plasticity of children’s 
minds. They are so easily and quickly molded, 
and they retain with such firmness the stamp of 
others’ influence. Adults, on the other hand, 
have been thought of as fixed in the lines of 
their childhood and youth. William James said: 


Outside their own business, the ideas gained by 
men before they are 25 are practically the only 
ideas they shall have in their lives. They can not 
get anything new. 


Recent studies of the capacity of grown peo- 
ple to acquire knowledge and fresh skill indi- 
cate the scrapping of an old notion. A booklet 
issued by the American Library Association is 
filled with such a variety of proofs that adults 
can learn, and moreover that they are eager to 
do so, that enthusiasm about the possibilities 
brims over. One of the most interesting reports 
is that of Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teacl- 
ers College, Columbia University. During the 
past two years he has conducted experiments 
with two groups, one averaging in age 42, th 
other 22. Both were compared with a group of 
children. The adults were taught to write with 
the wrong hand, to operate the typewriter, and 
there were classes in algebra, science, foreig! 
languages, ete. For all three groups there were 
classes in reading, spelling, arithmetic and other 
elementary school subjects. In general, both 
adult groups learned more rapidly than the 
children. The older group of adults learned 
almost as rapidly as the younger—roughiy, 
about five sixths as fast. The conclusion is that 
ability to learn increases until about 20, when 
it remains stationary for a time, and then de- 
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snes very gradually. No one under 50 should 
he deterred from trying to learn something new 
bv the fear of being too old, and even after 50 
the decline is so slow that the attempt to learn 
is stil] well worth while. 

Not lack of ability, but lack of opportunity 
or desire to learn, now appears to be the rea- 
sonable explanation why adults so seldom learn 
a new language or a new trade. Both oppor- 
tunity and desire have greatly increased every- 
where in this country in recent years. Which 
one causes the other, if they are cause and ef- 
fect, ean not be decided, so closely have they 
moved together along a rising plane. Corre- 
spondence schools are a part of the general de- 
velopment. Perhaps they have somewhat stimu- 
lated the yearning for higher education; cer- 
tainly they have taken advantage of it. The 
Publie Library of Newark reports that about 
ten thousand young people in that city, mostly 
men between 20 and 32 years of age, pay yearly 
more than $200,000 to correspondence schools. 
These young men have had little formal educa- 
tion and are mostly working at trades not re- 
quiring great skill. They are keenly aware of 
the handieap of ignorance, and enthusiasm and 
the simplicity of the first lessons carry them on 
until the fourth or fifth, which are apparently 
made very diffieult for the purpose of discour- 
aging the purchaser of the course. He has paid 
in advance for ten or twenty lessons, but seldom 
takes more than three. Newark investigators 
say that “less than 10 per cent. complete the 
courses for which they pay.” 

The Newark Library is bent on giving these 
would-be learners help. It ean not take the 
place of an honest correspondence school, with 
its special textbooks, lessons in series and eheck- 
ing up of students’ papers. But it is making 
out lists of books suitable for students of tech- 
nical subjects, and the advisers are prepared 
to give personal advice to student-workers who 
want to “learn to do better work and to get 
better pay.” Last year a million books, not 
novels, were loaned to Newarkers. 

Personal contact between borrowers and the 
library staff in any town points to an inter- 
esting phase of library work. The librarian of 
the Bangor Publie Library observed that a re- 
markable increase in the reading of poetry 
among adult borrowers had taken place. It 
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was explained by the fact that the two assist- 
ants in charge during the busiest hours of the 
day had an unusual knowledge and interest in 
that department of literature. They had fired 
their clients with a like ardor. Exchange of 
personal letters in thinly settled rural! districts 
gives the isolated student a similar incentive. 
The librarian of Missoula, Mont., had been send- 
ing books by parcel post to a homesteader’s 
family in the mountains ninety miles away. It 
is worth while to quote from a letter written by 
the homesteader’s wife, for it reflects the hap- 
piness of thousands of others who are finding 
delight in reaching out for knowledge. She 
first acknowledged receipt of Taine’s “History 
of English Literature” and Arnold’s “Essays in 
Criticism,” which were supplementary reading 
in a correspondence school course she was tak- 
ing. Information of other study follows: 


My husband wishes to thank you for the many 
informative books he has had on forestry, geology, 
soils and the birds and animals of this particular 
region. We have extended our horizon and look for- 
ward to many happy hours to come, where formerly 
we dreaded the winters. Surely no better place 
could be found for quiet study of deep subjects. 


It is a long letter, with accounts of neighbors 
who have come ten or fifteen miles to “study 
the book on precious stones and minerals,” or 
“to study the Alpine flower book,” preparatory 
to identifying the flora of the near-by glacier. 
The entire letter, like the entire subject of adult 
education, may be drawn to a point in one sen- 
tence of hers—“It is to renew one’s youth.”— 
New York Times. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD IN THE HIs- 
TORY OF EDUCATION 


Lone ago the reviewer came upon a charm- 
ing book by J. M. Hart on the German univer- 
sities and a little later he made the acquaintance 
of Charles Astor Bristed’s “Five Years in an 
English University.” Since then he has en- 
joyed the lives and letters and memoirs of 
Ticknor and a good many other wandering 
scholars in search of education at European 
shrines of learning. Sometimes he has sought 
what is far more rare, namely intelligent and 
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informed comment by European students who 
have spent profitable years in study at our 
universities or in observation of them. Yet one 
must not forget the cordial but keen chapter by 
James Bryce and the more recent book by 
Caullery. Only the other day something in 
this line turned up in an old book-shop. It is 
George Birkbeck Hill’s “Harvard College by 
an Oxonian,” with a picture of an elder Har- 
vard College and a motto from Coriolanus on 
the title-page, “There is a world elsewhere.” 
Dr. Hill, by the way, was a great scholar and 
the son and the grandson of great teachers, 
being descended from that Thomas Wright Hill 
who founded Hazelwood School, one of the 
great and early English experimental schools. 
It would be in the van if it were in existence 
to-day just as it was a hundred and odd years 
ago. Well, Dr. Hill was not only a great 
scholar but a genial gentleman and a good 
writer, and so he has produced a very English 
book about our oldest college that it is a de- 
light to read. And you can buy it for less 
than a dollar if you can buy it at all. Some 
day when we teachers become more civilized 
and richer in purse the collectors are going to 
discover books of this class and then they will 
be higher. 

But the good books in the history of educa- 
tion have not all been written or at least some 
have been only recently turned off the press. 
The subject is so fertile and the workers in 
the field so vigorous that not only are new 
books but whole new genera being produced 
now and again. Below we list new types and 
old and express our opinions honesily as re- 
viewers and charitably as men should do. 

Speaking of R. H. Quick’s “Educational Re- 
formers,” a famous old book, one of Quick’s 
countrymen said that the work seemed to have 
no successors. So wrote J. W. Adamson, but 
perhaps we in the United States may now be 
able to submit a volume!’ that seems to follow 
the Quick tradition. At any rate we have a 
recent book on “Great Teachers” by one who 
himself, it is well known, stands in the front 
rank of the guild, Burnham of Clark. 


1 William H. Burnham, ‘‘Great Teachers and 
Mental Health,’’ New York, D. Appleton and 
Company [1926], 351 pp. 
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Seven of the world’s great teachers, yo) 
educators or administrators or writers but 
teachers, are here described, Socrates, Jesus, 
Roger Bacon, Vittorino, Trotzendorf, Comeniys 
and G. Stanley Hall. Dr. Burnham has for , 
generation been a student and teacher of the 
history of education and the older member 
of the Society of the College of Teachers of 
Education may remember the occasion when be 
and Dr. Suzzallo considered before the society 
the purposes and uses of that subject in the 
professional study of education. In the present 
volume, the work of teaching is considered from 
a new point of view, that of mental health. 

By mental health is meant wisdom, self-cop. 
trol and self-confidence, integration, wholeness: 
and the book studies the ways in which these 
great teachers achieved it and how they helped 
their students to achieve it. It is the point of 
view of such a book that is valuable, not its 
erudition, although this is sound enough. The 
book deals considerably with “mental regimen” 
and closes with “lessons from great teachers” 
and a survey of “democracy and the teacher’: 
ideal.” 

If that does not seem to be orthodox history 
of education the reader will have no doubts 
when he opens the next volume.’ Yet this one 
is really of a newer kind than the other, for it 
is a history of a new or newly expanded and 
technical field of instruction. It falls into tw 
divisions, European theory and practice and 
American, mostly practice. .The book follows 
the lead of many historians in placing more 
emphasis upon recent than upon earlier devel- 
opments. 

Comenius, Leibnitz, Francke, Rousseau, Base 
dow and many smaller men are considered. The 
Pestalozzi-Fellenberg movement for the educa- 
tion of the poor is contrasted with the eultural 
tendencies of Heusinger and Froebel and thei? 
followers. Two chapters are devoted to the 
industrial revolution. 

With slight exceptions, manual and industrial 
education in the United States has develope! 
since the Civil War. Marked features are 
founding of the agricultural and mechanical 

2Lewis Flint Anderson, ‘‘History of Manual 


and Industrial School Education,’ New York 
D. Appleton and Company [1926], 251 pp. 
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es, the introduction of manual training 
nto schools, the art movement in industrial 
edueation and vocational developments, includ- 
ing the epoch-making report (1906) of the 
Massachusetts Commission. The Smith-Hughes 
Act is diseussed. The book is well-documented 
there are good chapter bibliographies and 


lla 
eouleg 


and 
an index. 

This work will have a necessary place in 
manual, industrial and vocational courses. It 
is clear, well-organized, compact and teachable, 
an excellent combination of the scholarly and 
the practical. It will help to rectify the ten- 
dency of historians of edueation to be concerned 
with literary edueation alone. 

We turn now to another volume dealing with 
the history of a non-literary phase of education. 
That a “brief history of physical education” 
ought to begin with very short and necessarily 
superficial notices of primitive “society” and 
of nations which, though civilized, are culturally 
remote from the West may well be doubted. 
A recent volume® with the above title after 
such a beginning improves in perspective as it 
proceeds. About twenty pages are allotted to 
the Greeks, certainly not too many; the Romans 
and the Middle Ages are quickly despatched; 
and the last four fifths of the work deal with 
the Renaissance and modern times. Stress is 
laid upon Realism and Naturalism in relation 
to physical education, upon the work of Jahn, 
Spiess and the Turnvereine, and most of all 
upon the recent developments, health education, 
the playground movement, physical education 
in elementary schools, high schools and univer- 
sities, the rise of sports and the training of 
teachers of physical education. One does not 
find the extended treatment of athletics and its 
relation to physical education and to education 
as a@ whole which the subject demands. Not 
unrelated to this lack is the very brief treat- 
ment of England and her publie schools. 

The parallel between the present volume and 
the well-known history* by Fred Eugene Leon- 
ard is close and Mr. Rice acknowledges his debt 


; Emmet A. Rice, ‘A Brief History of Physical 
Education,’’ New York, A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1925, 276 pp. 

‘Fred Eugene Leonard, ‘‘A Guide to the His- 
tory of Physical Education,’’ Philadelphia, Lea 
and Febiger, 1923, 361 pp. 
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and he dedicates his book to the memory of the 
earlier writer. The indebtedness is, indeed, of 
a kind that requires the amplest acknowledg- 
ment, since large portions of the present volume 
are mere simplifications of Leonard. 

Chapter bibliographies are provided, but they 
are without system and scientific character. An 
analogous remark applies to the utterly care- 
less proofreading. There are scores of typo- 
graphical errors, although writing “Dana, Carle- 
ton, and Munro” (!) as at p. 56 and p. 65 for 
the well-known historian, Dana Carleton Munro, 
is an error not merely typographical. A rea- 
sonably intelligent publie will not hold the pub- 
lishers guiltless. 

Upon documents and actual monuments all 
knowledge and scientific evaluation of our 
progress in education must rest. It would be 
unnecessary to make so obvious an observation 
if writers of the history of education had not 
so frequently neglected this simple truth. For 
a recent accession to our published sources stu- 
dents owe a debt to Professor Arthur O. Norton 
and the alumnae association of the State Normal 
School of Framingham, Massachusetts, who, the 
one as editor and the other as sponsor, have 
prepared and issued the “Journals of Cyrus 
Peirce and Mary Swift.” Cyrus Peirce was, 
of course, the first principal of the first Amer- 
ican state normal school, established at Lexing- 
ton and now located at Framingham; and Mary 
Swift was his pupil and later became the dis- 
tinguished teacher of Laura Bridgeman. 

Professor Norton has supplied an introduc- 
tion in which he tells with complete clarity the 
story of these documents, their writers and the 
historic school in which they worked; and he 
presents, also, an account of the conditions in 
which our first state normal schools developed. 
The editorial work is well done and the docu- 
ments are reprinted with scholarly intelligence 
and care. 

Peirce’s private “Journal” covers in brief 
and often impatient phrases the first year and 
a half of the school. Ill-health increased the 
burdens of the pioneer. Mary Swift’s account 
extends over the first year only, but it is full, 
buoyant, even garrulous, and excellently sup- 

5 Arthur O. Norton [Editor], ‘‘ The Journals of 
Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift,’’ Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1926, 299 pp. 
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plements the briefer narrative of the over- 
worked teacher. Together they give a picture, 
almost photographie in its details, of the actual 
class work and activities of the school. Of few 
schools do we possess so good a portrait. 
Beside the two journals the volume contains 
other related documents, useful but not all 
hitherto inaccessible: Carter’s “Outline of an 
Institution” (1825), the memorial to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature from the American In- 
stitute of Instruction (1837), Regulations, ete., 
of the Normal Schools (1838), majority and 
minority reports of the Education Committee 
of the Legislature (1840)—it seems a fair ques- 
tion whether Professor Norton has not over- 
stated the scope and effect of the minority 
report—and a letter of extraordinary interest 
from Peirce to Henry Barnard, “What Peirce 
aimed to accomplish” (1851). The volume has 
a short bibliography and an index. Finally, it 
is very completely illustrated and beautifully 
printed. For the study of the beginnings of 
our normal schools it will be indispensable. 
As evidence of the interest of chemists, some 
chemists, at least, in the history of their science 
one may submit a volume® by a beloved teacher 
and former provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The book will further stimulate that 
interest and so will do its part in humanizing 
the guild of chemists and the pursuit of chem- 
istry. Historians of education should be inter- 
ested, since the growth of science is a very 
prominent factor in the development of educa- 
tion. All teachers, and especially teachers of 
chemistry, will be pleased to find here portraits 
of many of the authors of famous chemical texts 
and fac-simile pages and extensive quotations 
from their works, together with an appreciative 
account of the men and their achievements. 
The illustrative material is so copious that the 
volume is a veritable source-book. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Benjamin Rush, not the 
familiar full-length picture by Sully but a rare 
stipple-portrait by Haines, made in the great 
doctor’s later years. The text begins with an 
account of an edition (1545) of Geber, and 
goes on to the works of French, English and 
American writers. Many will be greatly inter- 
ested in the Chymical Catechism of Samuel 


6Edgar F. Smith, ‘‘Old Chemistries,’’ New 
York, McGraw-Hill Co., 1927, XII, 89 pp. 
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Parkes and its career as a best-seller and in 
the works of Black, Lavoisier, C utbush, Hare 
Bache, Samuel L. Dana, the author of “Muck 
Manual,” and many others. Correspondence 
and controversy are not neglected. Here figuy 
Black and Lavoisier. Those who remember oy 
second president’s letter on the rise of Units. 
rianism will again recognize, in an interesting 
epistle on the constitution of matter by \; 
Adams, the politician’s concern that “advanced? 
views should not become too public. Perhaps 
some will be surprised to learn that in Americ 
there were many chemical books printed in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Ther 
are more than thirty illustrations. The book 
is beautifully made. 

Every one will be thankful that Dr. Smith, 
great chemist that he is, has shared with us the 
“dream” inspired by “a near-by old-fashioned 
book ease” filled with “old chemistries.” 

Finally, how shall we try to reanimate the 
ghosts of educational theory: by reprints and 
an introduction; by paraphrase with brief qu- 
tations; or by analytical summary and expos- 
tion? The results of the first method are most 
accurate though costly in space, of the last most 
economical though subjective, while the second 
combines the faults and the virtues of the ex- 
tremes. A recent volume’ combines the second 
and third means of presentation and the result 
is a useful interpretation of some of the edu 
cational theory of our Revolutionary period. 

Writers, some of them relatively or absolutely 
obseure yet with a certain importance in the 
history of our theory of education, are here re 
vived. Such are James Sullivan, Nathanie 
Chipman, Samuel Knox and S. H. Smith 
These although they had few ideas or none tha! 
were not expressed by more popular authors 
yet have a meaning for the student in showing 
how persistent and widespread our interest 1 
educational diseussion was in the Revolution 
and after. Other more important writers ane 
well-known personages like Benjamin Rush an¢ 
Noah Webster are also treated. There 1s 
account of the American Philosophical Socie!! 
and its interest in education and there are '¥° 


opening chapters dealing with William Godw 


. . A A eT 
7 Allen Oscar Hansen, ‘‘ Liberalism ana wt 
’ New 


ican Education in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
York, Maemillan Company, 1926, 317 pp. 
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and Thomas Paine. These are opening chap- 
ters but hardly introductory ones, and that sug- 
gests a criticism. 

Just what liberalism means to Dr. Hansen 
will prove to be a difficult problem for the 
reader of this book. Selection is a well-known 
weapon of interpretation and so is suppression. 
If the selections and omissions of the present 
treatment followed some evident plan the an- 
ewer to our problem would be easier. But do 
they? Take a few examples. Joel Barlow was 
a man of importance in his day. He expressed 
himself very effectively on the subject of this 
volume, but he is here dismissed with a mislead- 
ing quotation from Noah Webster to the effect 
that he was a monarchist, a judgment that 
would have amused Barlow’s friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, who in his turn called Webster “a 
mere pedagogue.” Ezra Stiles was a kind of 
liberal, and he wielded a seratchy quill on the 
subjects of liberalism and education to the 
total result of several big volumes. He was 
president of Yale when Webster and Barlow 
were seniors there (1778) and wrote in his 
diary under date of June 14, “The Seniors dis- 
puted forensically this day see (and) inimit- 
ably well, particularly Barlow, Swift, Webster 
Stiles eseapes mention and so does 
Timothy Pickering. Why the left-handed treat- 
ment of Jefferson as though educationally he 
were a satellite of Du Pont de Nemours? Ben- 
jamin Franklin founded a school or two and 
other educational institutions and he wrote on 
education officially and unofficially, early and 
late in the eighteenth century. He gets scant 
mention here. Then there is Benjamin Rush. 
Why fail to mention his project of a national 
university and why give such slight attention 
to the idea itself as developed not only by 
Rush but by Blodgett, Washington, Jefferson 
and the rest? It was one of the cardinal ideas 
of eighteenth century edueation. Two French- 
men, domiciled in America, are treated, Lafitte 
and Du Pont, the latter a royalist exile. Du 
Pont has recently been reprinted and one of 
his judgments bears upon our present problem. 
He said: “J. J. Rousseau worked for instrue- 


*F. B. Dexter, ‘‘The Literary Diary of Ezra 
Ntilac 7) 9 . rT y ° 
“tiles,” 3 vols, New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 190], 
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tors and for the application to instruction of 
the excellent maxim, do not interfere. Perhaps 
he pushed it too far, or his pupils hardly un- 
derstood him; for of all the children educated 
by his method not one was willing to work, not 
one of them had been taught how.”® Was the 
writer of that opinion more of a liberal in edu- 
cation than he was in his polities? 

Although this book may be inconsistent in 
its use and application of the term “liberalism” 
and although it touches only a few of the many 
writers on education in the later decades of the 
eighteenth century, we should, disregarding its 
title, be thankful for what it presents. It 
makes more accessible some sources hitherto 
buried and it calls attention to the need for 
further study in a neglected area. What we 
need, however, is a history in the fashion of 
M. C. Tyler’s “Literary History” of this same 
period, or better still a series of republications 
in the manner of Kehrbach, “Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Paedagogiea.” Minor corrections and 
lesser points of criticism must be omitted for 
lack of space. The book has a long bibliog- 
raphy, largely political, and a full index. 

H. G. Goop 

Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SELF-RATINGS OF THE CHINESE 


HvuMILity in the eyes of the Chinese is one 
of the most admirable qualities of human char- 
acter. It has been taught by their sages and 
inculeated in their homes for thousands of 
years, so that it might well have become a dis- 
tinct racial trait. Evidence of this is not lack- 
ing: international incidents of large or small 
import tend to bear it out. The story is told, 
for instance, of a powerful Chinese general 
who recently dismayed an American journalist 
by saying he was quite incapable of governing 
even one state, much less the four or five under 
his control; and as for further conquest, it was 


® Pierre Samuel Du Pont De Nemours, ‘‘ Na- 
tional Education in the United States of Amer- 
iea.’? Reprinted by the University of Delaware 
Press, 1923, p. 34. 
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quite out of the question—and all this with no 
intent to mislead. But the existence of this 
tendency on the part of the Chinese to under- 
rate themselves has never been lifted out of the 
realm of folklore. 


Previous STUDIES 


The previous studies in the field of character 
rating in general and self-rating in particular, 
so far as could be discovered, have been carried 
on among Americans, or at least among Cau- 
casian peoples. Symonds! has emphasized the 
subjectivity of rating and hence its inaccuracies. 
The well-known studies of Rugg? and Holling- 
worth*® further demonstrate this undependabil- 
ity, but imply that if proper cautions are em- 
ployed there are advantages in its use. 

In the field of self-rating, all studies reveal a 
marked tendency on the part of the subjects to 
overrate themselves on the desirable traits and 
underrate themselves on the undesirable traits. 
Knight and Franzen* found that for 110 col- 
lege juniors, “there is a marked tendency to 
overrate themselves and underrate their fel- 
lows.” These authors concluded that “un- 
doubtedly, there is a defense mechanism at work 
in self-rating.” They also discovered that there 
is (a) a tendency for the juniors to think they 
are as they should be; (b) a tendency for the 
juniors to think that their fellows are not what 
they should be; and (c) a higher association 
between what they believe they are and what 
they would like to be than there is between 
what they believe they are and what their fel- 
lows believe they are. In another group, con- 
sisting of college graduates, underclassmen, and 
professors, they found that there was a clear 
tendency to speak well of themselves in those 
virtues considered of greater importance to 
them and to rate themselves lower in traits con- 


1Symonds, P. M., ‘‘The Present Status of 
Character Measurement,’’ J. of Ed. Psychol. 1924, 
15, 486. 

2Rugg, H. O., ‘‘Is the Rating of Human 
Character Practicable?’’ J. of Ed. Psychol. 
1921-2, 12-13, 425-93. 

3 Hollingworth, H. L., ‘‘ Judging Human Charac- 
ter.’’ New York. The Macmillan Co. Ch. IV, 49. 


4 Knight, F. B. and Franzen, R. H., ‘‘ Pitfalls in 
Rating Schemes,’’ J. of Ed. Psychol. 
204-205. 


1922, 13, 
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sidered less vital.’ They then concluded that 
“there is a well-marked tendency for pernea 
to over-rate himself when he compares himsgj 
with others.”*® 

Hollingworth,’ in the study mentioned above. 
found that “traits which we should on the whole 
characterize as ‘admirable’ are overestimate: 
traits ordinarily classified as ‘reprehensible’ oy 
the other hand, are underestimated.” Shey! 
reached the same conclusion in his study of the 
self-ratings of twenty-five individuals. fp 
said: “We tend to overestimate ourselves iy 
most traits and underestimate in a few.” Hp 
spoke also of the operation of the “defens 
mechanism” mentioned by Knight and Franzen, 

In the present study, it is not a question of 
the reliability of the rating technique, for it 
here makes no particular difference whether the 
ratings of an individual conform with the truth 
about his personality, but rather of the extent 
to which the self-rating of Caucasian subjects 
agrees with the self-rating of Chinese subjects. 


PROCEDURE 

Six positive, desirable traits were selected be 
cause of their importance, and their universality 
at least in some appreciable amount, and be- 
eause of the comparative ease and certainty 
they would afford in rating. To define them 
comprehensively, the recent self-rating exper 
ments were reviewed, and where possible the 
same definitions used. The following is a list 
of the traits with their respective definitions: 

1. Appearance—personal neatness, cleanli- 
ness, attractiveness and appropriateness 0 
attire. 

2. Sociability—ability to get along with one’s 
fellow men, inclination for society, friendliness 
and ease in conversation, eompanionability an! 
fondness for mingling with others. 

3. Leadership—ability to induce others 
work effectively with one’s self, to win coni- 
dence and cooperation, to dominate one’s group 
easily, and possessing such qualities as init 
tive, aggressiveness, sympathy and strong wil 
power. 


5 Ibid., p. 211. 

6 Ibid., p. 212. 

7 Op. cit. Ch. 4, p. 52. 

8Shen, Eugene, ‘‘The Validity of Self Este 
mate,’’ J. of Ed. Psychol. 1925, 14, 106. 
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4 Intelligence—ability to learn, see relations 
and assimilate new ideas; adaptability; re- 
courcefulness; alertness, judgment, common 


ense; clear reason, analytical and critical 


thinking. 
gop steadiness, consistency 
and persistency in daily work. 

6. Trustworthiness — promptness, accuracy, 
honesty and dependability. 

A five-point scale was chosen as being the 
most practieable—very superior, superior, nor- 
mal, inferior, very inferior. Each place was 
later given a numerical value which was used 
in all computations, five points for very su- 
perior, running down to one point for very in- 
ferior. Then a rating blank was prepared 
which listed separate traits and their defini- 
tions, and in five columns furnished spaces for 
checking the degree of excellence of each person 
rated, on each trait. Several blanks were then 
sent to each of twenty-one Chinese students who 
come from eight different provinces of China 
who know each other and who are now studying 
in this country at different institutions includ- 
ing Michigan, Harvard, Columbia, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Purdue and Iowa. 

They were asked first to rate themselves on 
each of the traits and then rate as many of the 
remainiag twenty as they know intimately. As 
a result, each student, besides rating himself, 
rated about eight of his friends and was in 
turn rated by about eight. The desired returns 
came from all except one student who returned 
the ratings of his friends but steadfastly re- 
fused to rate himself. “This I would find it 
very hard to do,” he said, “for I am very much 
afraid that I would overrate myself.” Out of 
the remaining twenty, two were discarded be- 
cause they had been rated by only three of their 
friends while the others had been rated by an 
average of eight, ranging from seven to fifteen. 

A remark about the instructions. One sen- 
tence read: “Please keep in mind that you 
don’t purposely underrate yourself or over- 
rate your friends, but always try to be fair.” 
If with this special caution the subjects should 
still underrate themselves, the tendency would 
be all the more clearly demonstrated. A num- 
ber of the subjects said that without this spe- 
cial caution they would have rated themselves 
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lower than they did. As it was, they made a 
sincere attempt to give a fair rating both of 
themselves and of their friends. 


RESULTS 
The self-rating of any subject of any one 
trait is represented by a whole number, e.g., 4 
if it is “superior.” The rating of the judges 
of any subject for any trait is the average of 
the seven or eight or ten ratings on that trait. 
When these two ratings were compared for each 
subject and for each trait, it was found that 
the large majority of the 18 subjects under- 

rated themselves, as follows: 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS WHO RATED THEMSELVES 
LOWER THAN THEY WERE RATED BY THE 
JUDGES ON EacH Tralr 








No. who under- 


Trait rated themselves 
I  iertesicssitacitinstimctinasiingeeitiie 16 
I cies dhcticteetinenitatantaites 15 
Leadership .......... 16 
Intelligence ante 14 
a eatin 13 
Trustworthiness ............. _ 13 





The self-ratings were then compared with 
the average of the ratings of the judges, in 
Table II, making it possible to note the extent 
of disagreement for each trait. The average 
deviations were also included: 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE SELF-RATINGS WITH THE 
RATINGS OF OTHERS ON THE 
DIFFERENT TRAITS 














Average Average 
Self- Judges’ Differ- 
Rating A.D. Rating A.D. ence 
Appearance . 3.0 17 3.5 42 - 5 
Sociability ..... 3.4 65 3.8 54 -.4 
Leadership .... 2.9 AT 3.5 50 — 6 
Intelligence . 3.6 62 3.7 45 -.1 
Industry ..... 3.3 68 3.8 59-5 
Trustworthi- 
ee EE 72 3.8 62 -.1 
Av. ....... 3.32 .65 3.69 .52 — 37 
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The last column shows the average extent of 
is indicated by the minus 
— .37, more 
the 

This would be equivalent 
a scale of one hundred; 


under-rating, which 
The average of all these is 
third of 
points on the seale. 
to 7.4 
although this is a comparatively small differ- 


ence, it would seem to be significant in view of 


sign. 


than one the distance between 


points on 


the fact that among American subjects, also 
university students, the differences are all the 
other way. There is comparatively little dif- 
ference in the deviations with the exception 
of the self-rating for appearance. Evidently 
almost with one accord the subjects rated them- 
selves as normal in appearance, while the 
judges considered those they rated a bit above, 
but the A. D. of .42 suggests there were excep- 
tions! 

A study of particular cases brought interest- 
ing things to light. For example, Subject F 
has rated herself, on the average, 1.30 lower 
than her acquaintances rated her. She is the 
most well known and active among the twenty- 
five hundred Chinese the United 
States. She has held the highest office in each 


of the two national Chinese student organiza- 


students in 


tions here, the only one who has been so hon- 
ored, she is an “A” student in her college work, 
and has been elected a member of an American 
honorary scientific society. But she rated her- 
self inferior in leadership and only normal in 
intelligence! 

The eases of those few who rated themselves 
higher than they were rated by their fellows 
were studied. It was found that the average 
self-rating of the four subjects who did this 
was 4.21, while the average of the ratings they 
cave their friends was 4.15, a difference of but 
.06. While the four who underrated themselves 


the most, in all eases more than one whole 
point, averaged 2.83 in rating themselves while 
they rated others on the average of 3.38, a dif- 
ference of —.45. In other words, those who 
rate themselves higher than others rate them, 
others almost as high as they rate 
themselves. While those 


much lower than others rate them, rate others 


also rate 


who rate themselves 
considerably higher than they rate themselves. 
Similarly, those who over-rate themselves rate 
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others higher than those who under-rate them- 
selves do by .77. Furthermore, they rate them. 
selves on the average of .49 higher than they 
are rated by their friends; whereas the others 
rate themselves on the average —.65 lower. 
These four are at different colleges and come 
from widely separated parts of China. 

An analysis of the data to discover which 
traits tend to run high and which low was also 
made. On intelligence and trustworthiness no 
one rated himself below normal. Eight out of 
the eighteen rated themselves higher than nor- 
mal in intelligence and nine higher than normal 
It is probable that these 
traits were considered more desirable than the 


in trustworthiness. 


others by these subjects, a conclusion which is 
borne out by the fact that on these two traits 
the subjects as a whole, though they still under- 
by only —.1, the 
(See Table IT.) 


rated themselves, did so 


smallest difference found. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


1. The large majority (13 to 16) of the 
eighteen Chinese college students here studied 
under-rated themselves in the desirable traits, 
This is directly contradictory to the self-rating 
studies of American subjects. 

2. The extent of this under-rating was .37 on 
a 5-point scale or 7.4 on a scale of 100. 

3. Those few who over-rated themselves rated 
their friends on the average but a small distance 
below them (.06); while those few who under- 
rated themselves more than one whole point 
rated their friends a greater distance above 
them (.45). 

4. There was considerable individual varia- 
tion between traits so far as the divergence be 
tween self-rating and the judgments of others 
are concerned, it being the smallest (.1) in the 
case of intelligence and trustworthiness, whieh 


may properly be assumed to be the most de- 


sirable; and the largest in the ease of leader- 
ship (.6), appearance (.5), industry (0), 
which, though desirable, from the student view- 


point may not be indispensable. 
Wa. CuarK TROW 
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